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The principal shops of one of the large western roads use 
a simple and effective scheme for keeping line shafting clean 
and bright, which we have not seen in use in any other rail- 
way shop. Leather rings cut from old belting are put loosely 
around the shaft between the pulleys, there being two or three 
or more between each pair of pulleys, or pulley and hanger, 
depending on the distance. The rings are cut in order to 
put them around the shaft, and the adjoining edges then 
wired together. Instead of the cut being straight across— 
radial—it is given a very flat V-shape to make the wired joint 
more secure. As the shaft revolves, these rings travel back 
and forth and keep the surface looking like new. 





In his annual report for 1908 the general manager of the 
Government Railways of the Cape of Good Hope complains 
that during the year competition by ox carts was especially 
severe, and goes on to congratulate himself, and the tax payer, 
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on the fact that Parliament has passed a law putting a special 
tax on ox cart business, and thereby forcing people to ship 
over the railways. He says: “It is hoped that the action 
now taken will relegate the ox wagon to its legitimate sphere, 
that is, to act as a feeder to railways, and not as a com- 
petitor.” Beyond the rather startling proposition that ox 
wagons should be dangerous competitors of a system of rail- 
ways aggregating more than 3,000 miles, the possibilities of 
government ownership are shown with beautiful clearness 
and simplicity. The tax payer is called upon to build rail- 
ways and is then called upon to meet a deficit after payment of 
interest charges, amounting in 1908 to £575,861 ($2,879,305). 
Then, when it is found more economical to move traffic by 
means of carts than on the railways, this business is taxed to 
such an extent as to do away with competition. The so-called 
Standard Oil method of eliminating competition was crude and 
unbusinesslike, compared to the South African method! 





The American Society for Testing Materials was formed for 
the “promotion of knowledge of the materials of engineering 
and the standardization of specifications and the methods of 
testing.” In order to fulfil this intention it is necessary to 
harmonize the conflicting opinions held by producers and con- 
sumers about engineering materials. The membership of the 
society is made up of both the producing and the consuming 
interests, each of equal standing. Strictly professional socie- 
ties have shown a tendency to regard discussions in which 
both interests are represented as more commercial than pro- 
fessional, yet an open-minded observer cannot but consider 
a discussion incomplete if it is carried on by consumers only— 
half as valuable as if viewed from both standpoints. While 
it is natural that the consumer specifies materials of the best 
obtainable quality, he may do so without due consideration 
of the additional requirements of manufacture necessary to 
meet the specifications. To guard against this possibility all 
committees named to prepare or investigate specifications or 
methods of testing materials are made up both of manufac- 
turers and of consumers. If a consumer demands an 
unusual product to meet exacting specifications, he must pay 
a higher price than the man who specifies only a product 
which will meet average requirements, and one which the 
manufacturer can make in large quantities. An indication 
of the general acceptance of the work of committees, even 
on drawing up standard specifications, is the fact that the re- 
ports on “Standard Specifications for Iron and Steel” and 
“Standard Specifications for Hard-Drawn Copper Wire” were 
approved by the society, with practically no discussion. 





During the discussion which followed the paper of M. H. 
Wickhorst (C., B. & Q.) “An Interesting Driving Axle Failure,” 
which is reprinted in another column, the writer made a point 
of the fact that he had taken up his subject in the light of 
the consumer particularly, with the idea of stimulating argu- 
ment on the part of the steel manufacturers. He noted that 
the original billet may have been too small, and that the in- 
jury developed during the process of forging it into the axle, 
his basic question on the subject being, “Can a good axle be 
made from a poor billet through the process of forging?” <A 
steel manufacturer observed that the axle in question may 
have been made from a bloom which was too small, or that 
the hammer used in its subsequent forging may have been so 
light that the crystals at the center of the mass did not get 
sufficient compression; also that the steel manufacturer can- 
not be held responsible for metal which receives subsequent 
treatment by others. The introductory statement of the 
chairman of the committee on “Heat Treatment of Iron and 
Steel,” which reported only tentative specifications, without 
recommendation for their adoption, was as follows: “The aim 


in preparing these specifications has been to draw up some- 
thing which would be of use, first to those who are not already 








very skilful in such matters, and second as standards to 
which practice might be referred in case of dispute as to 
whether a given treatment was reasonable or not. Though 
skilful steel workers may follow methods more refined than 
those which we here offer, yet such methods may be less 
suitable than ours for the particular purposes here in mind.” 





The Delaware & Eastern operates a line running from East 
Branch, N. Y., to Arkville, about 38 miles, with a branch from 
Andes Junction to Andes, about eight miles. The company 
proposes to build a line from Arkville north to Schenectady, 
where it will connect with the New York Central & Hudson 
River, the West Shore, and at Scotia with the Boston & 
Maine. It also proposes to build southwest from East Branch 
to Hancock, where it will connect with the Erie. Newspaper 
reports, which were confirmed only in a rather general and 
hazy way at the president’s office, say that the company has 
sold $3,500,000 bonds abroad, the proceeds to be used to com- 
plete the line from Schenectady to Hancock, in all about 125 
miles or more. The bonds are apparently part of an authorized 
issue of $6,500,000 first mortgage 5 per cent. bonds of 1907- 
1957, of which there were outstanding previous to this sale 
$300,000, and of which $1,750,000 are reserved to take up 
bonds and stocks of the Delaware & Eastern Railroad, on 
which the Delaware & Eastern Railway guarantees the in- 
terest. In the year ended June 30, 1908, there were earnings 
from operation amounting to $90,804, with expenses of $117,054, 
leaving after the payment of fixed charges, rentals and taxes 
a deficit of $109,150. The balance sheet for the year showed 
current liabilities of $231,728, and current accounts and bal- 
ances on the asset side of $101,665. Interest on the new 
bonds at 5 per cent. would amount annually to $175,000, so 
that apparently the road will have to meet its fixed charges 
and operating deficit out of the proceeds of the bond sale, 
since earnings for the 10 months of the present fiscal year 
ended April 30 amounted to $83,970, or about $10,000 more 
than for the same period last year, while total expenses 
amounted to $106,951, or about $12,000 more than last year. 
So much for the present prospects. The traffic possibilities 
of a new road from Schenectady to Hancock to connect with 
the Erie would probably be greater if it were not for the 
fact that a line of the Delaware & Hudson runs from Schen- 
ectady almost parallel and 25 miles north of the Delaware & 
Eastern to Binghamton, N. Y., which is also on the Erie. 
Apparently the value of the line will lie rather in its local 
traffic possibilities than in its situation as a connecting link 
in some through route. The line now in operation runs along 
the valley of the Delaware river and connects at Arkville, its 
northern terminus, with the Ulster & Delaware, over which 
it can get an outlet to the West Shore. When it is built 
through to Hancock it will also have a connection with the 
New York, Ontario & Western at that point, but the Delaware 
& Hudson line from Schenectady also has a connection at 
Sydney with the New York, Ontario & Western, so that again 
it seems that it will have to depend largely for business on 
what traffic it can originate itself and on the development of 
the valley through which it runs. Even if the road were ex- 
tended south into the coal regions around Wilkesbarre it 
would parallel the Delaware & Hudson and the Ontario & 
Western, with the prospects of sharp competition. 





CAR DOORS. 





‘Although the report on box car doors—presented at the re 
cent M. C. B. convention—was very brief, the discussion of 
the subject was of much interest and value. It indicated that 


while the design of the car door and fixtures as recommended 
is fairly satisfactory, it is not beyond reasonable criticism, 
neither is it likely to be generally used in preference to the 
established practice of different railways. 


Grain doors, either 
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permanent or temporary, have always been a cause of ex- 
pense, requiring frequent repairs or renewals, and this has 
grown so burdensome that the executive committee requested 
this special committee to consider it in connection with car 
doors. They reported that members are now almost unani- 
mously in favor of temporary grain doors and suggested that 
the doors be stenciled with owners’ initials, and efforts be 
made to return them to the owners. The heavy expense for 
grain doors is due to the fact that they are so frequently 
lost or stolen, and as they are included in the long list of 
fixtures for which car owners are responsible, there is much 
difficulty in preventing the loss. The Canadian Pacific repre- 
sentative reported that the expense for renewals of grain 
doors on that line is $90,000 a year, and on the Burlington 
system it is $200,000. An interesting item reported by the 
latter is the fact that box cars on the system averaged only 
eight trips with grain per year, which was an argument in 
favor of the temporary door. The permanent grain doors 
receive the same rough treatment at elevators when the grain 
is discharged as the temporary doors, and being made of soft 
wood they are easily injured by axe or crowbar in the effort 
to open them quickly. All these difficulties in connection with 
the increasing price of lumber have suggested the use of a 
steel door which could be made a permanent part of the car 
and arranged with such positive means of opening that it 
would not so frequently be injured or destroyed. Steel doors 
have been recommended by other writers in the technical 
journals, but the idea has been regarded as the dream of a 
theorist rather than the suggestion of the practical car 
builder. At the recent convention two representatives of a 
large number of cars said that the best remedy for existing 
troubles with grain doors would be the use of steel doors. 

In considering the design of a metal door, the car door 
proper should be included, and one door made to answer for 
both purposes. It should of necessity work vertically, and 
could be made in the form of a rolling shutter. Such fixtures 
are in general use for covering openings similar to the car 
doorway, and there seems to be no good reason why the prin- 
ciple could not be applied to the car. Several special require- 
ments would have to be met in such a design. When entirely 
closed some provision would have to be made for filling the 
car from the country elevator chute. This could take the form 
of a small sliding door in the main door, or the opening for 
filling could be entirely outside of the doorway. Again, a 
small door would be required for discharging the grain or a 
portion of it, before attempting to raise the roller shutter, as 
the pressure of the full load against it would make it difficult 
to raise. It might be best to make the door in two parts, one 
the height of the present grain doors, and the top portion to 
roll down and cover the remainder of the opening. This 
would provide the opening for filling the car and would allow 
access for a man to level the load to the grain lines. 

These are some of the conditions to be met in the design 
of a permanent steel door for box cars which shall answer 
also the purpose of a grain door. The suggestions are given to 
the inventors and designers of railway supplies, as we believe 
some of them will see that here is a field which is not already 
occupied, and an opportunity to benefit the railways and 
obtain some profit for themselves. 





THE DROP TESTING MACHINE. 





The M. C. B. drop testing machine, while rather crude as a 
laboratory fixture and not to be classed among the instruments 
of precision, has proved to be the most valuable piece of appar- 
atus used by the railway test departments. Designed originally 
for testing car axles, it has been utilized for determining the 
comparative strength of quite a number of other railway 
structures and materials. It has helped immensely in develop- 
ing the design of various details and has made possible the 
preparation of specifications which define in exact terms the 
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desired strength and stiffness of the various grades of steel, 
which are so largely used by railways. 

The M. C. B. car coupler when made of malleable iron was 
an uncertain fixture until the weak points in the guard arm 
and knuckle, the lock and the shank were successively de- 
veloped by drop tests, and when the superiority of cast steel 
was finally demonstrated it was still necessary to continue 
the drop tests in order to insure the use of a proper grade of 
steel. The design of the coupler has been wonderfully im- 
proved as the result of the information obtained from the 
drop testing machine, and it was only possible to make a 
definite specification for the strength of couplers after data 
had been accumulated from the results of drop tests. This 
simple testing machine has been especially valuable in safe- 
guarding the railways against brittle rails, and had it not been 
for the constant resort to its verdict, the rail supply would 
have been much more uncertain and unsatisfactory. 

With a lighter drop weight, the drop test has been incor- 
porated in the specification for car wheels, and by its use it 
is made possible to secure uniform product and remarkable 
strength and safety in the cast iron wheel. On many foreign 
railways it is a common practice to test steel tires under the 
drop, and it speaks well for the superior product of American 
tire mills that it has not been found necessary to make such 
tests under regular tire inspection in this country. The tests 
of various forms of draft gear and friction buffers which have 
been made with the M. C. B. drop testing machine are familiar 
to all who have been concerned over this weak point in freight 
car construction, and the comparative value of the numerous in- 
ventions which have been developed for freight draft gears and 
their attachments, have been clearly demonstrated, so that it 
is possible to make a wise selection. It is not generally known 
that the drop test was used at one time for ascertaining the 
degree of security obtained in improved forms of car heaters. 
When the ordinary Baker heater was made of cast iron it was 
occasionally broken in collisions, and the fire was scattered and 
communicated to the-train. To prevent this the body of the 
heater was made of flanged and riveted steel plates, but it was 
thought possible that the hot coals might escape through the 
doors when one of these heaters was distorted in a collision. 
An original and ingenious method of testing this steel heater 
employed the drop testing machine, and a heater was fired up 
with its normal contents of red hot coal. It was placed under 
the drop and subjected to blows from a sufficient height to 
badly distort it. In this way the insecurity of the door 
fixtures was demonstrated, and the necessary improvement 
made. 

Our particular reason for referring to the many ways in 
which the drop testing machine has been utilized for improv- 
ing the strength of railway structures is in connection with 
the report of the committee on splicing sills. The ship splice 
with scarfed faces has been the standard for car sills for many 
years, and when the superiority of the butt splice was pointed 
out by the committee on splicing passenger car sills at the 
convention in 1902 it was not adopted by the subsequent 
letter ballot, because the opinion of the committee was not sus- 
tained by the results of actual tests. This year the committee 
has been wise enough to test the two forms of splices under 
the M. C. B. drop testing machine and the results are so con- 
vincing that there can be no doubt that a well established 
standard will be changed and the butt splice adopted in place 
of the scarfed splice. 


It is true that the butt splice recommended is supplemented 
by a side plank secured by % in. bolts, and the plank is 2 
in. thick if oak and 2% in. if pine or fir, but the test of the 
scarfed splice with this side plank showed it to have a 
resistance far below the butt splice. The present standard 
scarf splice without side plank failed under a drop of 1,640 
lbs. from a height of 1 ft., while the butt splice with side plank 
failed at 3 and 4 ft., averaging for four tests 3.75 ft., and the 
straight sill without splice failed at 4 and 5 ft., averaging 4.25 
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ft. The comparative values of the splices are (taking the 
straight sill 5 x 9 in. as 100) the scarfed splice 23.5 per 
cent. and the butt splice 88 per cent. The joints were tested 
also under transverse loading and the curve of deflection made 
from this series of tests shows the straight 5 x 9 in. sill on 
supports 7 ft. spans, deflected only 1% in. under a load of 
21,000 lbs. without showing a sign of failure. The scarf splice 
deflected 1 in. under a load of 12,000 lbs., while the butt splice 
required a load of 16,000 lbs. for 1 in. deflection. The curves 
for tensile tests show that the scarf splice began to fail under 
a load of 32,000 lbs., while the butt splice endured 40,000 Ibs. 
before showing signs of failure. Of course the additional 
tensile strength here shown is due to the shear resistance of 
the bolts used for the side plank, and separate tests of the butt 
splice with and without the side plank were made to show the 
value of its increased resistance. 





THE ANTICS OF RAILWAY TAXATION. 





The decision of the Supreme Court of the state of New 
Jersey in the case of the railway terminal taxes on properties 
in Jersey City and Hoboken is at once a text and object lesson 
in the antics of railway taxation. Stated with the utmost 
brevity, New Jersey taxes for her own benefit railway fran- 
chises. Assessments were levied on the terminal properties 
based upon their enhanced value as owning railway fran- 
chises; that is to say, in effect, their use as railway terminals. 
The court holds that their taxable value is their absolute mar- 
ket value minus any franchise or charter value, and that. 
to tax franchises once in the state of New Jersey and again 
at Jersey City and Hoboken is double taxation. To the laical 
eye the proposition looks as plain as that twice one is two. 
Yet it has been a matter of costly and vexatious litigation; 
and, what is worse, it symbolizes inequities of railway taxa- 
tion all over the country, which cannot be reached by law,. 
or, at least, are not reached yet and where the double taxation 
is just as clear as that asserted by the New Jersey tribunal. 

It has been said with truth that, taking the country 
through, there is hardly a tax device invented by the wit of 
man that has not been tried on the railways, and many of 
them remain in one state or another. There are taxes direct, 
and taxes indirect; taxes on plant, taxes on equipment, taxes, 
on traffic; taxes on stock and taxes on bonds and other debt;- 
taxes on gross income, taxes on net income; state taxes and’ 
local taxes; taxes which the state collects and holds; other 
taxes which the state collects and distributes to localities, 
and taxes which the localities collect and hold. There is no 
system, no consistency, no theory even, except as that theory 
may here and there be crudely localized to a state. Some 
times we find the railway treated on the basis of a “going” 
and prosperous concern whether it is so or not, and sometimes 
as though it were a mere plant in the nature of a land value 
—that is say, by a kind of market realty value. And, again, 
as in New Jersey, we find that vague and indefinite factor 
expressed by “franchise” separated as a tax objective; and, 
yet, again, such a system adopted, based on market value of 
the securities of a railway corporation, that the franchise is 
taxed as a component in the appraisal. 

If these anomalies were limited to state bounds, that is to 
say, were intrastate, there would be, or might be, redress as 
in the New Jersey case just decided. Courts and even legis- 
latures could be looked to to straighten out the crooked or 
ambiguous statute. But taxation is interstate and on a large 
scale. Railway securities, as well as other securities, cross 
state lines in an immense volume and have done so more and 
more as railway consolidation has advanced, and the local 
railway line become part of a big system. Right there is the 
rub of double and unjust taxation. For example, in New Jer- 
sey itself. take the Morris & Essex railway. It is taxed 


both as to property and franchise in New Jersey. The Con- 
necticut holder of its shares is not taxed on them, but is taxed 
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as a holder of its bonds. Why should there be such a Con- 
necticut distinction when equally stock and bonds express val- 
uation and their original proceeds built the road; and why 
should either be taxed extrastate when the property itself has 
been sweepingly taxed intrastate? Is it not double taxation 
as conspicuous and flagrant as in the New Jersey terminal 
case, but without its remedy? That the Morris & Essex 
happens to be a lucrative bit of property under lease has 
obviously nothing to do with the principle or the practice; 
nor is any double taxation a normal consequence when a rail- 
way crosses state lines, for its taxable ratios are then easily 
enough adjusted, so far as they relate, at any rate, to dupli- 
cation. 

As a general result, therefore, we have, in the country as 
a whole, a startling degree of double railway taxation. The 
railway corporations are taxed fully, then the railway 
security holder is taxed again, unless he “is a versatile tax 
dodger at the expense of self respect, conscience, or both. And 
the state or municipal treasuries harvest the unjust benefit. 
Yet at the very time that they are the beneficiaries of so un- 
fair a system we see them loading the railways with fresh 
taxes, the full extent of which will not be realized until we 
get complete returns from the new assessments of 1907 and 
1908. Nor, as stated, is the redress in sight. The extra- 
state tax in its duplicated form falls directly on the individ- 
ual security-holder, and he is not apt to be a litigant. The 
railway corporations have not yet risen to the fact that the 
case of the individual security-holder is also their own as a 
drag on their borrowing power expressed in the higher inter- 
est rate which the corporation must pay. There are no statis- 
tics to depict in striking tabulations and totals the sums of 
these duplicated taxes; and the interstate commission has 
enough to do without any excursion into the medley of inter- 
state double taxes, even had it authority. It is only now, 
then, and with a localized and limited luminosity that we get 
on taxation antics a little sidelight as in the New Jersey ter- 
minal ease. 

To such vagaries of state taxation is added now as a 
novelty—to use a mild term—the proposed and probable fed- 
eral tax of 2 per cent. on dividends incorporated in the new 
tariff bill. It is true that the federal tax is not limited to 
the railways, and may be described, perhaps, as an additional 
rather than a double tax, though the distinction is a some- 
what fine one. But it is unique as subverting the theory 
that states alone may tax corporations in return for the privi- 
leges and exemptions granted them as distinguished from 
partnerships. Corporations are creatures of the states and 
have been taxed as such. The big hand and far-reaching arm 
of federal authority now drags them into its own tax juris- 
diction. The change may be good or it may be bad. But 
whether good or bad in its finalities no one can deny that 
it is radical in character; that it points straight in the 
direction of enlarged federal power, and that, in the case of 
the railways, a new impost is added to taxes already exorbit- 
ant—a result not the less trying to railway managers because 
it is so familiar. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Preservation of Timber. By Samuel M. Rowe, M.Am.Soc.C.E.  Petti- 
bone, Sawtell & Co., Chicago. 402 pages; 4x6%4in.; 79 illus- 
trations; leather. 

This is the second souvenir edition of this handbook, the 

first souvenir edition having been issued in 1900. It has been 

revised and the scope of the subject matter somewhat broad- 
ened. Different processes are fully described so as to explain 
the principles involved, the properties of the chemicals and 
the character of the woods treated, as well as the practical 

details of operation. The book is intended to be used as a 

handbook and guide during the construction and operation 

of a plant. Most of the matter is original with the author 
and his collaborator, the late Robert D. Rowe, but this is 
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supplemented with articles by a number of well-known experts 
and various reports on particular plants, tests, etc., by rail- 
way men and others. 


By Charles Palliser. New 
64 pages; 5x7 in.; 9 illustra- 


Modern Cement Sidewalk Construction. 
York: Industrial Publication Co. 
tions; cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


The book is a guide to the laying of cement and concrete 
sidewalks that can be used by those who are somewhat 
familiar with the methods of mixing and using concrete in 
other places. It tells of the tools that should be used; the 
methods of selecting material and the qualities that are needed 
for sidewalk construction, and then enters rather fully into 
the methods that should be followed in order to obtain good 
results. Various methods of coloring and specifications that 
have been used are given, together with a few simple means 
of testing cement for quality. The author evidently does not 
believe in cheap work, as he devotes several pages to a state- 
ment of cases where cheapness in first cost has given the 
usual result of greater cost in the end, coupled with an un- 
satisfactory condition generally. The book closes with a 
rather full index referring to the items that have been con- 
sidered in the text. 


Letters to the Lditor. 


THE SPOKANE CASE. 














Tucson, Ariz., June 25, 1909. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD AGE GAZETTE: 

One of the most humorous of the Uncle Remus stories is 
that in which Brer Rabbit played the part of rainmaker. Its 
philosophy would serve the commercial world to-day better 
than much of the agitation about rate adjustment. 

Brer Wolf of Colorado, Mr. Burro of Arizona, Mr. Sheep 
of Utah, Brer Bear of California, Mr. Badger of Nevada and 
Brer Fox of Spokane have appealed to Brer Rabbit to make 
it rain. They have paid their toll and he has assured them 
that he will make it rain when they decide on how much they 
want. 

And they are deciding. 

Mid-afternoon will come and find the convention on the 
hillside still in session. G. C. WHITE. 


THE TRAVELER IS HEARD FROM. 





Chicago, July 10, 1909. 
To THE Epiror OF THE RAILROAD AGE GAZETTE: 

We note your very commendable article in this week’s 
paper on the Canal street station, Chicago, and trust 
you will not let up, in any respect, in your campaign on this 
structure until such time as the railways interested recede 
from their indifference and evince a disposition to at least 
consider the matter. 

According to recent press despatches, the president of the 
Pennsylvania Lines is playing golf in New Jersey this sum- 
mer, the vice-president of the Burlington is in Texas berating 
the people for passing laws which compel railway men to 
attend to business, the president of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul is being entertained by the citizens of Fort Mis- 
soula, Montana, and the president of the Chicago & Alton 
is very busy on an outer harbor project at Topolobampo, 
Mexico. They, no doubt, will soon all be at home and come 
out with another series of articles lambasting the public for 
unfair and drastic legislation. 

Being a constant traveler, and seeing things on railways 
from the cupola of a way-freight caboose and not from the 
tail end of the observation car, now that you have given us a 
little encouragement we shall from time to time call your 
attention to a few things that aggravate the people and 
compel them to take a firm stand with the railways. 

ARKANSAS TRAVELER. 
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Contributed Papers. 


AN INTERESTING DRIVING AXLE FAILURE.* 








The failure of the locomotive driving axle reported here- 
with is interesting and somewhat unusual, being a case of an 
axle failing because of a crack developing internally, and prob- 
ably also instructive as showing some of the precautions that 
seem to be necessary in selecting billets from which axles 
are made. It was a crank axle of a balanced compound At- 
lantic type engine with an original diameter of 914 in. The 
axle was applied at the West. Burlington shops, Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, May 25, 1906, and broke while engine 2,706 
was hauling a passenger train on July 29, 1907. The break 
occurred in the middle of the journal under the left driving 
box. Fig. 1 is from a photograph of the fractured surface, 





Fig. 1—Fractured Surface of Broken Axle. 


from which it will be noted that the old crack existed very 
largely inside of the axle; and it would seem not improbable 
from the looks of the fracture that the crack first started 
inside, continuing both outward and inward, although the 
point of the beginning of the fracture seems to be uncertain. 
An analysis of borings taken near the point of fracture at the 
outside of the axle shewed the following results: 


ONSEN. Siete ciaea ga ete 6 ako oe eR ee telotavereser 0.53 per cent. 
WORPEIIRY. 6.55 hw hove Carn. diode woul enleek 0.086 “* 
RONNNERII NIN a. ics fa ora aie G wiadip anc RIM lsalala-s wiaiane Was 0.011 
IN. oa. 5s Kk Aw as AOE Bk whee OHS 0.43 


This analysis is normal for driving-axle steel, although per- 
haps the carbon is a trifle high. An etching of the section 
near the point of fracture is shown in Fig. 2. This shows 
scund material, with no indication of piping, but the center 
portion is seen to consist of very large crystals, some of them 
y% to % in. long. This would seem to indicate that the billet 
was rolled from the ingot before the steel had a chance to 
solidify in the center, leaving the process of crystal formation 
to go on even after the work of rolling the billet had been 
finished. The figure shows definitely that later, when the 
billet was forged into an axle at West Burlington, the work 
of forging affected the metal to only a short distance, averag- 
ing not much over one inch from the outside. We had in- 





*From a paper presented by M. H. Wickhorst, Engineer of Tests, C., B. 
& Q., at a meeting of the American Society for Testing Materials, At- 
lantie City, N. J., June 30, 1909, 
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tended making a full examination of the main portion of the 
axle, but unfortunately this had been scrapped by the time 
we finally decided to make this examination. It seems evi- 
dent that in forging there was a rectangular core that was 
but little affected by the hammer, which left severe forging 
strains, which Jatter resulted in the internal crack. Fig. 1 
shows this crack to have a roughly rectangular shape, indi- 
cating the location of the strains. 

It has frequently been urged that in buying billets for 
forgings, it is only important to know that the chemical com- 
position of the materia! is satisfactory and that the process of 
forging afterward furnished the necessary work to produce 
suitable physical properties in the finished forging, and the 
author has been somewhat partial to this view. This experi- 
ence, however, seems to show fairly definitely that it is im- 
portant to have the necessary physical qualities in the billet 
before the forging is made and it would seem advisable, there- 





Fig. 2—Etching of Section Near Fractured Surface. 


fore, to make physical tests of the billets, obtaining the test 
piece by means of a hollow drill or otherwise. 





NEW PULLMAN TRAIN-DE-LUXE, LONDON, BRIGHTON 
& SOUTH COAST. 





The accompanying photographs are of a Pullman train, the 
“Southern Belle,’ which the London, Brighton & South Coast 
put into service on November 1, 1908, between London and 
Brighton. The great success of the Sunday Pullman Limited 
train since its inauguration in October, 1908, the completion of 
the new Victoria station, the widening of the line as far as 
Three Bridges and an improving Brighton traffic have induced 
the directors of the London, Brighton & South Coast to run 
daily this most luxurious Pullman car train between Victoria 
and Brighton. The train makes the trip in each direction in 
60 minutes. 

The train consists of seven Pullman cars, vestibuled through- 
out, and provides seating accommodation for 219 persons. It 
comprises a buffet car and six parlor cars, two of the latter hav- 
ing the guards’ compartments. Each car measures 63 ft. 10 
in. long, 8 ft. 83% in. wide and 13 ft. 6 in. high from rail to top 
of roof. Each is fitted with an independent hot-water heating 
apparatus and a complete installation of electric bells, also 
with Stone’s improved systems of electric lighting and ventila- 








tion, which also combines a new and improved device for 
heating by warmed fresh air, freed from all impurities, through 
ventilating ducts. The train has already secured an enviable 
reputation on account of its beautiful riding. It is fitted 
throughout with Laycock’s automatic coupling and vestibule. 

All raised wood carving has been eliminated, and all un- 
necessary projections of mouldings and cornices have been 
earefully avoided. 


The buffet car Grosvenor will seat 25 persons. The style 








Parlor Car Alberta. 


adopted is that of Adams, and the woodwork is of the finest 
Spanish mahogany, richly inlaid with satinwood. The 
panels have a banding of stripe veneer, and are surrounded 
with a flat panel moulding inlaid with a repeating design in 
satinwood. The friezes and cornices are richly inlaid, as are 
also the pilasters with their fluted inlays, husks and water 
leaves. The dado is also inlaid. The easy chairs and settees 
are upholstered in a beautiful tone of green morocco, cool and 
restful to the eye. The pile carpets are in shades of soft green 
with design of fleur de lys in colors. The blinds are of a rich 
damask silk also in shades of green. The prevailing notes in 
the scheme of color are therefore the rich mahogany color of 
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the woodwork contrasted with the green carpets, blinds and 
seat coverings. There is a buffet counter for serving, and a 
commodious pantry attached. 

The parlor car Cleopatra will seat 33 persons. The style 
adopted in this car is that of Pergolesi. The wood is of the 
finest East Indian satinwood, with richly quartered panels 
inlaid with grey sycamore, boxwood, greenwood and tulipwood. 
The panels, pilasters and friezes are profusely decorated with 
motifs based on the exquisite forms invented by Pergolesi in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. The easy chairs and 
settees are upholstered with a closely-woven fine Mohair velvet 
of fleur de lys design in shades of blue with a delicate tracery 
of gold showing through the velvet pile. The blinds are of the 
same color in rich damask silk and the pile carpets are in 
shades of deep rose color. 

The Bessborough car, named after the chairman of the 
railway, will seat 33 persons. The style adopted in this car is 
that of Adams and is decorated with paneling made from a 


| 











Buffet Car Grosvenor. 


rare and fine quality of stripe mahogany used in conjunction 
with kingwood and satinwood. The panels are treated with 
an inlaid trellis design of kingwood, and the spaces are filled 
in with the stripe veneer running alternately in vertical 
and horizontal lines, producing an altogetner novel and charm- 
ing effect. The mouldings, pilasters, friezes and cornices are 
all inlaid with satinwood. The carpets, blinds and other ac- 
cessories are similar to those used in the Grosvenor car. The 
seats and easy chairs are upholstered in a fine quality of 
French drab cloth of a similar tone to that in use in the 
saloons of the Chemin de Fer du Nord. 

The parlor car Princess Helen will seat 33 persons, and is 
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The Parlor Car Bessborough. 
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decorated in the same style as the Bessborough car. The 
groundwork is also in mahogany, but in this case the panels 
are composed of a rich plum-pudding mahogany. No other 
name is known for this beautiful wood which has received its 
cognomen because of its curious pium-like markings. The 
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En Route to Brighton, Nov. 1, 1908. 


panels in this case are banded with kingwood, which is a 
striped wood of a purple color. The pilasters, friezes, mould- 
ings, etc., are all richly and tastefully inlaid. The carpets, 
blinds, and other accessories are the same as in the Bess- 








In the Station at Victoria. 


borough car. The seats and easy chairs are upholstered in a 
dainty green and drab-striped moquette tapestry. 

The parlor car Belgravia will seat 33 persons. It is paneled 
with richly marked pear tree with holly inlay, and is treated 
in the Pergolesi style, the main features being the beautifully 
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inlaid panels of festoons, draperies and flowers, the general 
effect being that of ivory on the rich browny-pink wood. The 
frieze moldings, ete., are all inlaid. The sofas and chairs 
in this car are upholstered in a fine blue piqué velvet. The 








The Paricr Car Princess Helen. 


blinds are of rich damask of the same color, and the pile 
carpets are of rich shades of deep rose in self color. 

The Alberta car and the Verona car will accommodate 31 
persons each, and being finished in oak called for a treatment 
different from that of the cars already described, and the style 
of the French Renaissance has been introduced with highly 
satisfactory results. The wood is of the finest procurable wain- 
scot oak beautifully figured, and is inlaid with rich decora- 
tive panels, moldings, pilasters, and friezes of hollywood 
slightly shaded to give the feeling of bas-relief. The ceilings, 
wall brackets, basket racks, and door mountings have all been 
specially designed and modeled, in order to retain purity of 
style. The easy chairs and sofa coverings are of a fine Mohair 
velvet of a light café color. The carpets and blinds are in 
shades of green with self colored designs. 

The seven cars comprising the train were built by the Met- 
ropolitan Amalgamated Railway Carriage & Wagon Co., Ltd., 
Staltley, Birmingham. The entire scheme of decorations was 
designed by G. F. Milne, and carried out by Messrs. W. S. 
Laycock, Limited, Victoria Works, Sheffield. The whole of the 
equipment of the train has been under the direct supervision 
of Thomas Powell, Secretary and Manager of the Pullman 
Car Company. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE FREIGHT CLAIM 
ASSOCIATION. 


The eighteenth annual session of the Freight Claim Asso- 
ciation was held at Old Point Comfort, Va., June 17, 18 and 19, 
President D. Mowat (T., P. & W.) in the chair. About 200 
members were present (out of a total membership of 354), 
the largest attendance in the history of the association. 








Seven Car Pullman 











Train, “Southern Belle,’? London, Brighton & South Coast. : 








W. A. Garrett, chief executive officer of the Seaboard Air 
Line, delivered an address of welcome. Mr. Mowat, in 
his opening address, called attention to Loss“ and 
Damage Rule 40, which still needs revision. He introduced 
Prof. H. C. Adams, of the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
Comptroller Plant, of the Southern Railway, and J. M. Belle- 
ville, of the National Industrial Traffic League, whom he had 
invited to be present. Twenty-three members have been added 
and the association now represents 214,100 miles. 

The president continued: “The Arbitration Commit- 
tee has dealt with 397 claims during the year and 
all have been promptly handled. The work increases 
and soon we shall be unable to get three men, already 
burdened with their own work, to give up their spare time to 
this work. It has been necessary for me to appoint 64 spe- 
cial arbitrators. In doing so I endeavored to cover the ter- 
ritory thoroughly and to make no repetitions. I had in mind 
that this would give others than the arbitrators a pretty good 
idea of some of the things which the arbitrators have to con- 
tend with. In fact, one gentleman who had been appointed 
special arbitrator refused to serve because he could not send 
the papers back and ask for a complete investigation, which, 
in his opinion, should have been made before the papers were 
sent to him. 

“The Review Committee has handled 25 claims. 
two special review arbitrators. The Appeal Committee han- 
dled 36 claims. I appointed 10 special appeal arbitrators. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission appears to be giving claim 
matters attention, with a disposition to enter into the subject 
to a greater extent in the future. 

“At a conference held in Washington last March between 
Commissioners Clark and Harlan and a special committee of 
representatives of the Trunk Lines, the New England Lines, 
the Central Freight Association Lines and the Western Trunk 
Lines, for the purpose of seeking a modification of the rules 
governing reparation orders under informal complaints, etc., 
Commissioner Clark said: 

* *That it (the Commission) recognized that some roads whose practices 
had been, and probably would be, straightforward and unobjectionable, 
were perhaps made to suffer with others, but this was almost a neces- 
sity incident to any law or general rule; that he had been 
impressed with the fact, disclosed in claim papers submitted to him, 
that the persistent shipper with a large tonnage got reparation 
claims through, after being declined on their merits. A threat of di- 
version of traffic caused the roads to submit claims to the commission 
for reparation orders, although clearly not willing to establish the rate 
for all shippers.’ 

“From this it should be evident that it does not need a 
prophet to foretell what will follow should concealed losses 
and damages receive the attention of the commission. Our 
rules should require affidavits in cases where they are neces- 
sary, even though reputable claimants be offended.” * * * 

Professor Adams said in part: “There ought to be closer re- 
lations between the Interstate Commerce Commission, charged 
as it is with far-reaching activities, and this association. It 
takes ideas somewhat long to crystallize at times, especially 
with bodies as busy as is that body, but ultimately it has come 
to that point where the commission has instructed me to 
report to them some practicable method of procedure by 
means of which their influence can be cast with your own 
in clearing out the many difficulties that arise in the settle- 
ment of all classes of claims. * * * 

“The operating accounts have been in force for two years; 
the financial accounts will be promulgated shortly, and that 
completes, so far as the structure of accounting is concerned, 
the work of the commission in this regard. During the time, 
however, a great many other questions have arisen—questions 
which are not accounting questions—and I think I may say 
that in the activities of the commission during the last two 
or three years their attention has been turned more emphat- 
ically than ever before to what may be termed administrative 
duties and administrative functions. Now you gentlemen have 
the experience, and you know what the difficulties are, and 
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the time has come when some form of co-operative activity 
might well be established between this association and the 
commission which would be advantageous to the carriers and 
would be helpful to the commission. * * * If it should 
meet the views of this association to enter upon a systematic 
investigation of the situation with a view of suggesting some 
feasible method of procedure I should regard it as a piece of 
very good fortune.” 

In pursuance of this suggestion the association elected a 
committee of twenty-six members to serve for one year and to 
be known as the Conference Committee of the Freight Claim 
Association. Following are the members: E. Arnold, George 
C. Arnold, H. C. Barlow, W. S. Battle, H. F. Bidwell, J. M. 
Brewer, W. O. Bunger, R. L. Calkins, C. C. Chace, S. D. 
Cowden, Thos. Eedson, J. M. Eedson, W. H. Hancock, W. J. 
Healy, J. J. Hooper, Robert Kirkland, A. A. Martin, Daniel 
Mowat, J. W. Newell, John Nichol, G. W. Perry, R. C. Richards, 
F. E. Shallenberger, R. Kemp Slaughter, W. L. Stanley and 
J. S. Tustin. There were considered in order, as stated 
below, reports of the following standing committees: 

On constitution and by-laws, presented by W. H. D’Arcy, 
General Claim Agent, Canadian Pacific. 

On loss and damage rules, presented by H. C. Barlow, 
Freight Claim Agent, Erie. 

On overcharge rules, presented by R. Kirkland, Freight 
Claim Agent, Illinois Central. 

On loss and damage and overcharge rules (joint), presented 
by H. C. Barlow, Freight Claim Agent, Erie. 

On uniform blanks, presented by W. H. Hancock, Freight 
Claim Agent, Union Pacific. 

On methods and topics, presented by W. H. Druse, Freight 
Claim Agent, Central of New Jersey. 

Loss and Damage Rule No. 40, after lengthy discussion, was 
modified, so that the second paragraph reads: 

“All claims for damage or for loss from a package not exceeding 
$20 shall be prorated from point of origin to destination, regardless of 
responsibility between carriers, on mileage basis, except when such 
damage or loss is due to wreck, fire or flood, or when the records at 
destination show line on which the loss or damage occurred. No fur- 
ther investigation shall be permitted. Subject to Ruling W-2. Mini- 
mum distance for any carrier to be ten miles. This rule to apply on 
all unsettled claims.” 

On account of the growth of the association and its work 
two special arbitration committees were appointed to serve 
during the ensuing year, to be known as special arbitration 
committee No. 1, and special arbitration committee No. 2, in 
addition to the regular arbitration committee. The review 
committee was abolished. . 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, J. S. Tustin, Missouri Pacific; First Vice-President, 
W. J. Healy, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.; Second Vice- 
President, W. L. Stanley, Seaboard Air Line; Secretary and 
Treasurer, W. P. Taylor, Richmond, Fredericksburg & Poto- 
mac (thirteenth consecutive term). 

Arbitration committee, C. C. Arnold, chairman, Lehigh 
Valley; special committee No. 1, W. B. McKinstry, Central of 
Georgia; special committee No. 2, J. L. Eysmans, Cumberland 
Valley; appeal committee, J. J. Hooper, Southern Railway. 

It was voted to hold the next annual session in California 
June 15, 1910, the place to be later selected by the California 
members. 





Brazil began building railways with the Spanish gage— 
5 ft. 6 in. Of this gage it has 1,012 miles, mostly built long 
ago, in the comparatively narrow plain between the sea and 
the mountains. Narrower gages have been built more re- 
cently, many climbing the mountains. Brazil has 9,460 miles 
of meter gage, 39 miles of 37-in. gage, 196 miles of 3-ft. gage 
and 499 miles 2-ft. 6-in. and 2-ft. gage. The railways are 


much isolated, extending from the ports south of the Amazon 
to the mountains, and in only one or two cases over them. 
The great coffee plantations are on the mountains. 
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MIKADO LOCOMOTIVES FOR THE CHICAGO, MIL- 
WAUKEE & PUGET SOUND. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has just completed, at its 
Milwaukee shops, 20 mikado locomotives for service on the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound, and we illustrate them by the 
general plans and photographic side elevation. These locome 
tives have cylinders 24 in. x 30 in.; driving wheels, 63 in.; 


weight on drivers, 201,000 lbs.; tractive effort, 46,630 lbs. The 
‘boiler is 75% in. in diameter in front and 87% in. at the 
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throat sheet. The firebox is 65% in. x 107 in., and the tubes 
17 ft. 6% in. long, the total heating surface being 3,614 sq. ft. 
The boiler has a combustion chamber 36 in. long and the 
firebox has the side sheets straight, but inclining outward 
slightly from the bottom. The mud-ring at the side is 4 in. 
wide and the water space along the center line of the boiler 
is 61%4 in. wide, and the incline of the side sheet from the 
vertical at the center line of the boiler is about 5 in. The 
crown sheet turns from this point on a 17-in. radius and the 
crown stays are 1 in. in diameter, spaced 4%4 in. centers. 
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firebox, giving them an outward slope instead of an inward 
slope, as in general practice heretofore, has been due to the 
fact that the side sheets of fireboxes which incline inward 
burn out in a very short time, while experience with those 
which incline outward has shown that they have a much 
longer life. The experience of the St. Paul in this direction 
has been so definite that all its new locomotive equipment is 
built with fireboxes shaped as above described. The locomo- 
tive has 14-in. piston valves cperated by the Walschaerts valve 
gear. The trailing truck is arranged with roller bearings 
for lateral movement and is the De Voy type, which we have 
already illustrated. 

The locomotives are intended for heavy mountain service, 
and it is expected that two of them will handle 1,500 tons 
over a 2 per cent. grade. It is also expected that they will 
handle heavy passenger trains over the mountains at a fairly 
z00d speed. Some of the engines have been already in service, 
and they have met the expectations of the designers in every 
respect. 

The locomotives were designed by J. F. De Voy, Mechanical 
Engineer, under the direction of A. E. Manchester, Superin- 
tendent of Motive Power, and we are indebted to them for our 
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illustrations. The principal dimensions and ratios are as THE USE OF ALTERNATING CURRENTS IN RAILWAY 
follows: SIGNALING.* 
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It is this current through bond D that produces the neces- 
a — sary voltage drop to operate the relay. As stated before, the 
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The Russian exports of pig iron in 1908 were 9,344 tons, 
against 72,384 tons in 1907, and the exports of iron and steel 
and manufactures thereof in 1908 were 92,937 tons, against 
146,952 tons in 1907. Of the 441 tons of cars exported, 348 
tons went to Austria and 93 tons to Roumania. The principal 
countries to which the exports went in 1908 were as follows, 
in tons: Pig iron—Italy, 4,848; Austria, 2,544; Germany, 
912; United Kingdom, 672. Raw iron and steel—United King- 
dom, 22,672; Roumania, Turkey and Bulgaria, 21,936; Italy, 


6,928; Germany, 2,224; Austria, 1,568; Netherlands, 880. Iron 
and steel and manufactures thereof—Germany, 832; United 
Kingdom, 224; Austria, 144; Roumania, Turkey, and Bul- 


garia, 132; Italy, 128. 














impedance of an iron core is about .055 ohms at 25 cycles, 
therefore to produce sufficient voltage to operate a relay of the 
type shown, a current of about 6 amperes is required to flow 
through bond D which in so doing produces about .35 volt 
drop. 

In order to send this current down the rails and through 
bend D, about 1.5 volts is required across the rails at the 
transformer for a 1,600-ft. track circuit. Now this voltage 
will send about 30 amperes through bond C, which, with the 
current down the rails, makes about 35 amperes to be de- 
livered by the transformer for a track circuit of that length. 

One not familiar with the peculiarities of alternating cur- 
rent might think a mistake had been made in saying that 
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35 amperes is the total current since 30 amperes flows in the 
bond C and 6 amperes down the rails. But this is not a mis- 
take since alternating currents cannot be added up directly 
in this way unless the characteristics of the various multiple 
circuits are identical. For example, if there is more reactance 
in one branch circuit than in another the current in the first 
circuit will lag behind that in the second circuit with the 
result that when one current is high the other is low and 
vice versa, and therefore if ammeters are placed in the dif- 
ferent branch circuits and their readings added the sum will 
not be the same as the reading on one ammeter placed in the 
common portion of the circuit. 

A low resistance, R, is used to prevent short circuiting the 
transformer when a train is passing. Therefore to send the 
above current of 35 amperes through this resistance and 
through the track circuit requires about 3.5 volts at the trane- 
former. Therefore, the total energy required per track circuit 
is 3.5 volts times 35 amperes, or 123 volt amperes. 

Now, it is a characteristic of alternating current that when 
flowing through a circuit containing reactance, the true energy 
is not represented by the volts times the current, as in the 
case of direct current, but is always less. The amount that it 
is less is called the power factor. For example, we speak 
of the power factor of a circuit being 80 per cent., meaning 
thereby that the true energy is 80 per cent. of the volts times 
the amperes. The reason for the true energy being less than 
the apparent energy, or volt amperes, is that the current lags 
behind the voltage and therefore when the voltage is high the 
current is low and vice versa. 

Coming again to the track circuit under consideration, the 
power factor of such a circuit is about 85 per cent.; hence 
the true energy delivered by the transformer is 85 per cent. of 
135-volt amperes, or about 115 watts. Taking into consideration 
the loss in the transformer and the transmission line and in- 
cluding the energy delivered to the local winding of the track 


. relay, a track circuit of this type 1,600 ft. long would require 


about 150 watts from the power house. 

This may seem to you a very large amount of power in 
comparison with the very small amount taken by a steam 
road track circuit, but when it is remembered that it costs 
in the neighborhood of ten dollars a year for labor and 
material to keep the gravity batteries for a steam road track 
circuit going; and further, when it is considered that power 
can be developed and delivered for from 1.5 to 2 cents per 
kilowatt hour and therefore the cost of power for a 1,600-ft. 
track circuit of this kind is about $20 to $25 a year, the com- 
parison does not look so bad. 

Of course, if less unbalancing could be allowed, we could 
have more reactance in the bonds at the same cost and the 
power would be considerably reduced, or at considerably more 
expense we could produce bonds having a higher reactance 
with the same unbalancing; but taking it all in all, the bonds 
now being employed seem to be about right on the basis that 
minimum total cost results when the interest on the invest- 
ment equals the operating expenses of a given system. 


if anything, the bonds are too large, as they have never been 
known to overheat, even under maximum traffic conditions. 
This, however, is a matter that experience alone can demon- 
strate, as one cannot sit down and say that because a bond 
has such current capacity therefore it will do for a given 
traffic, any more than it would be proper for an engineer 
laying out an industrial establishment to say that because 
he has 100 h.p. in motors for driving his machinery, he will 
make his generating plant 100 h.p. also. 

As a matter of fact, all the motors never run at full load 
at the same time, as experience has shown, and therefore 
certain percentages have been established for determining 
the sizes of generating plants for such purposes. It is some- 
thing after this order that the size of bonds for electric trac 
tion purposes should be determined. 

Track circuits of the tyne shown by Fig. 3 may be ove-ated 
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up to a length of about 2,000 ft. without undue energy con- 
sumption, .055 ohm reactance bonds being used with 100-lb. 
rail. For track circuits longer than this the center fed cir- 
cuit, Fig. 5, may be used, this with the same bonds and size 
of rail, may be made 6,000 ft. long and over without undue 
energy consumption or the track voltage becoming too high; 
provided the railway company will permit the intervals be- 
tween cross bonds to be a_ great as this. 

It is to be noted in this type of circuit that no bond is used 
across the rails at the transformer and when it is remembered 
that in the 1,600 ft. end fed track circuit (Fig. 3) the energy 
end bond C took 30 out of the total of 35 amperes, one can 
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readily see what is the cause of so much energy consumption 
in an end fed track circuit and why it is possible to run such 
long center fed track circuits. 

It is further to be noted that transformer T has nothing 
to do but feed the track circuit. This being the case, no resist- 
ance grid need be used between transformer and track to 
prevent an excess current flowing with a train at that point, 
since the transformer itself can be so designed that when an 
attempt is made to draw an excess current from it, its voltage 
will drop and thus prevent such an occurrence. 

The question may be asked if center fed track circuits con- 
sume so little energy, why not use them under 2,000 ft. The 
answer is that such circuits require an extra relay, an extra 
transformer and one or more wires through the block, plus 
the proper share of common wire, since the signal must be 
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controlled through both track relays. The cost of this ap- 
paratus capatilized would about offset the saving in energy. 
Of course, you understand I am speaking in round numbers 
when I place the limit of an end fed track circuit of this 
type at 2,000 ft. since there are many conditions which would 
alter this. For a length of 2,000 ft. an end fed track circuit 
would take six to seven times the energy and for a 1,500-ft. 
track circuit about four times that of the cenier fed. 
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With the two rail type of track circuit employing iron core 
reactance bonds: 

1. Track circuits of this type are especially adapted to 
heavy electric traction, or where the track circuits are 
very short and where broken rail protection is required. 
They may also be used on roads employing a.c. current 
for traction. 

2. They are not well adapted for complicated track lay- 
outs, such as terminals and interlocking plants, on ac- 
count of their expense and the size of the apparatus 
which must be located at the track and the runs of heavy 
copper cable necessary. 

3. They are very stable track circuits. That is, they 
will stand very leaky ballast conditions without percept- 
ible effect on the relay. 

4. Broken rail protection 
track circuit. 

5. End fed track circuits may be used up to about 2,000 
ft. in length and center fed up to 6,000 ft. and over. 

6. Cross bonding between tracks can occur only at the 
ends of sections. 

Coming now to the type of Two Rail Track Circui~ employ: 
ing ironless reactance bonds as shown by Fig. 4. The bonds, 
as their name suggests, have no iron about them except 
what is in the enclosing case; they merely consist of a num- 
ber of turns of heavy copper strip properly insulated. There 
being no iron in the core, many more turns must be em- 
ployed to give the necessary reactance and therefore the 
copper cost runs up much higher than in an iron core bond 
for the same current capacity. Therefore bonds of this type 
are commercially practical only for roads running light 
traffic. 

However, as bonds of this type are not susceptible to un- 
balancing effects, as are the iron core bonds, they may be 
made of high reactance with the result that end fed track cir- 
cuits as long as 114 miles may be used with a very moderate 
current consumption, and center fed track circuits as long as 
three mites. In fact, the writer has in mind an end fed track 
circuit, 8,800 ft. long, of this type which has given uniformly 
excellent service for some years. 

Referring again to Figure 4. it wil! be noted that the bond 
(C) at the transformer end consists of a single coil connected 
across the rails in the usual manner, but that at the relay end 
the bond (D) has two windings, one connected directly across 


is inherent in this type of 
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the rails to serve as the return for the propulsion current, 
and the other in inductive relation thereto for operating the 
relay. The object of doing this is to prevent an excessive 
direct current flowing through the relay because of the drop 
caused by the passage of the propulsion current. This is no: 
required at the energy end because the transformer is designed 
to withstand such direct current as may flow through it. 

Track circuits of this kind employing ironless reactance 
bonds may be connected in all respects like Figs. 3 and 5. 
That is, adjacent track circuits may be connected by center 
taps on adjacent bonds. When so arranged the secondary coil 
on bond D need not be used. 

In the track circuit shown by Fig. 4, broken down joint 
protection is given regardless of the polarity of adjacent 
track circuits and will be explained later; whereas were the 
center tap method used for connecting adjacent track circuits, 
the proper polarities would have to be maintained. 

1. This type of circuit is suitable for track circuits 
from one to three miles long where light electric traction 
exists, such, for example, as interurban work. 

2. It is not subject to unbalancing troubles. 

3. It is a very stable form of track circuit. As much so 
as, if not more than, the type employing iron core react- 
ance bonds. 

4. The continuous rails of each 
bonded as cften as desired. 

5. When adiacent track circuits are connected by center 
taps on the bonds, broken rail protection is afforded on 
both rails. 

In addition to the various types of track circuits thus far 
described, there are certain other types which are in use or 
have been tried experimentally some of which are shown by 
Figures 6, 7 and 8 and which I will briefly describe as fol- 
lows: 

Figures 6 and 7 show track circuits in which the sections 
are limited by conductors C and D instead of the usual in- 
sulated rail joints, energy being fed in at the center. In 
Fig. 6 the relay leads are plugged into the rails at a point 
10 to 15 ft. from the limiting bonds C and D. The relay is 
operated by the drop produced when sufficient alternating 
signal current is caused to flow through the limiting bond and 
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the short .engths of rail between said bond and the poini 
where the relay leads are plugged into the rail. The track 
winding of the relays is made of low resistance and rela 
tively large current capacity so that they will operate on a 
very low voltage. 

The track circuit, Fig. « is electrically similar to that 
shown by Fig. 6, except that the relays are operated from 
secondary track coils placed so as to be in close inductive 
relation to the signal current in the rails instead of by dire’ 
contact with the rails as shown in Fig. 6. In both types, t3 
secure strong operation of the relays, relatively heavy alter. 
nating currents must be sent down the rails with the result 
that on very long track circuits the voltage across the raiis 
at the transformer will be very high. 

Track circuits of this type have the advantage that ther? 
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are no insulated joints or reactance bonds required, and were 
this the only consideration there would be a very distinct ad- 
vantage in their use. But the disadvantages more than out- 
weight the advantages; to such an extent, in fact, that this 
type of track circuit cannot be considered practical for the 
following reasons: 

1. Center feeding must be always used regardless of the 
length of the track circui*. Hence the need of an extra 
transformer and track relay, together with necessary 
wires running through the block. 

2. By far the most important objection is the bad shunt- 
ing characteristics possessed by this type of track circuit. 
As developed to date, in either type of track circuit, a 
light car can stand over one of the limiting cross bonds 
C or D with the likelihood that both relays would pick 
up and give a clear signal. This will be evident when it is 
remembered that to shunt the track circuit with a car 
at this point the resistance through the wheels should 
be less than the resistance of a few feet of rail plus that 
of the low resistance cross bond C or D. With a very 
heavy engine or car and with the track rails and wheels 
bright, the relays will probably hold down under this con- 
dition. But with a light car, and especially if the rails 
are dirty or the wheels in the same condition, the relays 
are likely to pick up. When, however, there are a number 
of cars, as in a train, the action of this type of track 
circuit is very satisfactory and it is a question for the 
railways to decide whether or not they wish to use it. 

I do not wish to be understood as saying that this type 
of track circuit cannot be developed to a point where it 
will be perfectly safe under all conditions, as it is unsafe 
to make predictions in these times when so many revolu- 
tionary things are being accomplished; but at the present 
time it appears to be unsafe under the conditions men- 
tioned above; namely with a light car standing over the 
cross bond. 

Referring now, to the type of track circuit shown by Fig. 8, 
energy is fed in at the center, a single relay being used, of 
the double wound type. The field F of the relay is fed from 
one end of the track circuit and the armature C from the 
other end of the track circuit through the medium of a small 
step-up transformer. Track circuits of this type have the 
advantage that only one relay is required and the signal 
circuits do not have to be carried through the block. It is, 
of course, necessary, however, to carry the wires for the 
relay armature through the block. This type of circuit is in 
use on the West Jersey & Sea Shore Electric road. 

Having thus far directed your attention mainly to track 
circuits for direct current electric roads, I desire now to 
consider them with reference to roads employing alternat- 
ing current propulsion. As stated before it is necessary in 
such cases to employ a signaling frequency distinctively dif: 
ferent from that of the propulsion current and to use relays 
responsive thereto but unresponsive to the propulsion fre- 
quency. Furthermore cases have arisen where in addition 
to the a.c. propulsion current foreign direct currents were 
also present in large quantities so that it became necessary 
to provide relays immune to both kinds of current. 

With regard to track circuit it is desirable to use those hav- 
ing balanced bonds as in Figs. 3 or 5. In a.c. traction the 
propulsion voltage employed being very high the current is 
proportionately small and therefore the bonds can be made 
very much smaller with a consequently large reduction in cost. 
For example bonds for a 11,000 volt a.c. road need be only 
about one-eighteenth the carrying capacity of the bonds re- 
quired for a 600 volt a.c. road for the same traffic; or assum- 
ing 1,250,000 circular mil bonds to be necessary for a given 
traffic, on a 600-volt d.c. road then No. 2 B. & S. wire could be 
used for a 11,000-volt- a.c. road for the same heating. 

Aside from the foregoing observations and the fact that 
track circuits for a.c. roads take somewhat more power than 
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for d.c. roads the remarks thus far made with reference to the 
two rail track circuits, for d.c. roads, employing iron core 
bonds apply in a general way to a.c. roads also. 

Before concluding my remarks on a.c. track circuits I wish 
to mention their use in connection with steam roads. Where 
there are foreign currents they should be used. The type of 
track circuit used would be practically the same as that shown 
by Figure 1, except that no provision need be made as in 
the case of electric roads to prevent the heating of the relay 
or saturation of the transformer by traction current and on 
this account the energy per track circuit is a minimum. For 
example, a 6,000- ft. track circuit, end fed, can be operated 
on 15 to 20 watts. End fed track circuits of this type as long 
as 8,000 ft., and center fed track circuits up to 3 miles long 
will operate satisfactorily using the ordinary bond wires em- 
ployed in steam road track circuits. 

In speaking of iron bond wires it may be of interest to you 
to know that they more than anything else limit the lengths 
to which a.c. track circuits on steam roads may be operated. 
If copper bonds were used much longer track circuits could be 
operated. 

It is, of course, obvious that no reactance bonds are needed 
on steam roads. 

It is also interesting to know that where electrification in 
the future is contemplated if a.c. apparatus is installed for 
present steam operation it can be continued in use under 
electric operation by the addition of reactance bonds and by 
making some slight changes in the circuits. 


INSULATED JOINTS AND BROKEN RAILS. 

In steam road track circuits, where the rails of adjacent 
blocks are not connected to each other nor to parallel tracks, 
as in the case of electric roads, broken rail protection is given 
in the simplest possible manner, provided of course, that the 
relay is not receiving energy from the battery in the adjacent 
track circuits by reason of defective insulated joints. Barring 
this, the opening of the electric circuits by the breaking of a 
rail will, of course, cause the relay to open and set the signal 
at stop. 

In electric traction, however, a very different set of con- 
ditions exists on account of the fact that “cross bonding” has 
to be employed so that the traction currents coming from a 
given car or train can distribute as quickly as possible to all 
the rails and thus return to the power house with the least 
loss. It can readily be seen that, were there no such con- 
nection the current from a train would have to traverse the 
entire distance to the power house on one set of rails only, 
except such as might leak through the ground. This would, 
of course, result in a very great drop of potential, especially 
with heavy trains, and would be felt to a very marked degree 
at the coal pile, to say nothing of the slow speeds which would 
result and the fluctuations of the lights in the cars when the 
train is started and stopped. It therefore becomes essential 
to use cross bonds. 

This being the case, if a rail breaks as at X, Fig. 9, the 
current to the relay is not interrupted, but can flow, as shown, 
from transformer positive through cross bond Y, down one 
rail of track 1, through the other cross bond Y, through the 
relay and back by rail B to the transformer. It will thus be 
seen that with a broken rail as at X, the relay will not open. 

Broken rail protection is, of course, given on the signal 
rail, B (the one which is given up for signaling purposes), 
but is not and cannot be given on the traction rail in single 
rail track circuits except at great expense. It is therefore 
not wise to use this type of track circuit where unlimited 
speeds occur. In Fig. 10, however, is shown a type of track 
circuit in which broken raii protection is inherent. This is 
the iron core bond type of track circuit, illustrated in Fig. 3. 

Assume the tracks to be cross-bonded at Y and Y 1. If now, 
one of the rails breaks as at X, the current from trans- 
former T, instead of flowing to the relay via the broken rail, 
will take the following path: Through one-half of bond A, 
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the cross bond Y 1, through both rails of track 1 and both 
halves of reactance bonds A 1 and B 1 in multiple, through 
cross bond Y, through one-half of bond B and through the 
unbroken rail of track 2 back to the transformer. 

It will therefore be seen that the by-pass around the broken 
rail starts at the middle point of bond A and ends at the 
middle of bond B, and that therefore the voltage tending to 
send current through this by-pass is only half of the normal 
voltage across the rails at the energy end. Furthermore, the 
current which flows through this by-pass only goes through 
one-half of the relay bond B and therefore produces at the 
relay terminals one-half the voltage which it would produce 
were it to pass through the whole bond. 

If the track circuits shown in Fig. 10 were 1,600 ft. long 
and the rails 100-lb. steel the resistance of the by-pass from 
the center point of bond A through half of bond B and back 
by the unbroken rail to the transformer would be about 65 
per cent. of the normal path from one terminal of bond A 
down the rail now shown broken, through bond B and back to 
the transformer. 

By combining the above facts it will be seen that the 
voltage across the relay with a broken rail will be approxi- 
mately 40 per cent. of normal. Had three tracks been cross 
bonded with the one in question this voltage would have been 
about 45 per cent of normal. 

Furthermore, returning to the two tracks illustrated, had 
cross bond Y been moved down the length of one track section, 
thus making the length of the by-pass very much greater, the 
voltage at the relay would have been about 25 per cent. of 
normal with a break at X. 

To make a long story short, with a broken rail the voltage 
delivered at the relay will be less than 50 per cent. of normal, 
even with the least by-pass resistance possible, and will be 
less than this with long track circuits and with less cross 
bonding. Furthermore, if the tracks are cross bonded at 
every other location a much greater reduction in voltage at 
the relay will result than otherwise. Inasmuch as a.c. relays 
can be adjusted for a very high drop-away it becomes a com- 
paratively simple matter to arrange them so that they will 
operate satisfactorily with the rails intact, but will open 
positively if the rail breaks. 

Coming now to the matter of detecting a broken down 
insulated joint, Fig. 11 shows the adjacent ends of the two 
track circuits. It will be noted that the polarity of adjacent 
rails is opposite. (By mistake the negative polarity signs 
have been omitted.) With the type of relay shown, that is 
with one winding fed from the track and the other fed from a 
local source of energy, the relay will operate in one direction 
with a given polarity and will operate in the other direction 
if the polarity is reversed. Therefore, if either of the in- 
sulated joints should break down, the energy from transformer 
T passing across the broken down insulation and back 
through the central connection between the bonds, would 
cause the relay to open positively and thus set the proper 
signals at stop and caution. With relays which take all their 
energy from the track this will not hold good. 

Referring now to the circuit shown in Fig. 12, this will be 
recognized as the type of track circuit illustrated in Fig. 4. 
By means of the dig gonal cross bond Y if joint A breaks down, 
the transformer will be short circuited; and if joint B breaks 
down the relay will be short circuited. Thus the diagon2: 
cross-bond Y acts as a shield between the two track circuits. 

There are other methods or giving the indication of a broken 
down insulated joint, or preventing the giving of a false clear 
signal due to such contingency, but the methods as above 
described indicate in general how this can be effected. 

Having now gone quite fully into the matter of track cir- 
cuits in general, let us discuss some of the devices involved. 

Taking first the track relay. There are two general types 
on the market, namely those in which all of the energy for 
operating them is taken from the track circuit and those in 
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which the energy for operating them is taken partly from 
the track circuit and partly from a local source. The latter 
type is the one ilustrated in connection with the various 
track circuits above described, with the exception of that 
shown in Fig. 8 which is a double wound relay, both members 
of which are fed from the track circuit. 

The relays which take all of their energy from the track 
circuit have the advantage that they are somewhat less com- 
plicated. That is, it is not necessary to supply local energy 
for their operation. The supplying of this energy is, how- 
ever, not a serious matter when it is remembered that energy 
will usually be available from transformers existing for other 
purposes in the vicinity of the relay. For example, it will be 
noted in Fig. 1 that the same transformer feeds both the local 
winding of the track relay and also delivers energy to the 
track circuit proper. 

These relays have the disadvantage that they require a great 
deal more energy from the track circuit than do the double 
wound type and when it is remembered that the track cir- 
cuit is, at best, an exceedingly inefficient system for the trans- 
mission of power, it is evident that more effect can be de- 
veloped with the same amount of energy by sending a small 
amount of energy over the track circuit for operating the relay 
and supplying the bulk of the energy locally. 

The double wound relays, that is, those which take energy 
both from the track circuits and locally, have the advantage 
that they will operate in one direction from one polarity and 
in the opposite direction from another polarity. This feature 
makes this type of relay very effective when it comes to in- 
dicating a broken down insulated joint as shown by Fig. 11. 

With the polyphase type of relay shown in the cuts it is 
possible to operate a relay having 8 or more front and back 
contacts with only a fraction of a watt of energy from the 
track circuit and at a distance of 500 ft. to 1,000 ft. away, 
using a No. 12 wire or smaller. This relay can also be used 
for the direct operation of a shutter signal as in the Hudson 
tunnels, on a disk type of signal, without the intervention of a 
line relay. 

Having briefly discussed the track relay, which in any 
system of automatic signaling is the device upon which all 
others must depend, I will refer you to the pages of the 
Signal Dictionary for a description of the various other de- 
vices which have been used to make up complete a.c. signal 
systems. 





WHEEL FOUNDRY AND FOUNDRY METHODS; NOR- 


FOLK & WESTERN. 





BY GEORGE L. FOWLER, 
Associate Editor of the Railroad Age Gazette. 

The Norfolk & Western has been engaged for many years 
in making a portion of the cast-iron car wheels which it uses, 
and as the demands have increased the capacity of the old 
foundry was outgrown and a new foundry was installed about 
two and a half years ago. 

In addition to the building and equipment, which are inter- 
esting from a mechanical and structural standpoint, the 
methods are noteworthy because they represent advanced prac- 
tice, and are in marked contrast with that found in many 
other places. This paper Ceals in some detail with the whole 
subject of wheel foundry practice, as handled at these Roanoke 
shops. 

The builcing is of brick, and is located at the eastern end 
of the shop grounds between the main line and the tracks of 
the Shenandoah division. It is 740 ft. long by 140 ft. wide. It 
houses both the wheel] and the gray iron foundries. The gen- 
erai plan shows the arrangement very clearly. It will be seen 
from this that the two divisions are entirely separate and dis- 
tinct from each other, and yet come together without any 
separating or dividing wall. At the extreme eastern end of 
the building are the core and pattern storage rooms with the 
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core ovens, rattlers and chipping and cleaning rooms. Then 
comes the main molding floor, which has a total length of 
about 100 ft. and is served by traveling cranes. There are 
three traveling cranes of 15 tons capacity each, and two wall 
cranes of 3 tons capacity, each type having 25-ft. booms. 

In the brass foundry, at the east end and beyond the pattern 
storage room, the Schwartz oil furnace is used. This is 
especially efficient and has been founda to give better results 
with phosphor bronze than any other type of furnace that has 
been tried. With it the loss of metal does not amount to 
more than from 1 to 11% per cent., and it is possible to melt 
800 lbs. in 45 minutes. The soft iron foundry practice does 
not differ essentiaily from that tollowed elsewhere, except that 
very close track is kept of the chemical composition of the 
metal used, as in the case of the wheel foundry, the detai's oc 
which are to follow. Roughly speaking, it is the practice t> 
vary the scrap used with the silicon content of the pig. That 
is to say, the higher the pig analyses for silicon, the more 
scrap it can and is made to carry, as silicon is a recognized 
softener. In the soft iron core room a-revolving oven is 
used and a coke fire. 

In its provision for the comtort of the men the building is 
provided with ample locker space, so that each man has an 
individual locker for his clothes, in addition to which there are 
bathrooms and toilets for the free use of all the employees. 
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The handling of the metal from the cupola to the annealing 
pits is done as follows: The iron is tapped into the large 
ladle, which is tilted by hand into the distributing ladles when 
the wheels are poured. After they have been knocked out 
they are picked up by the traveling crane and carried to one 
end of the annealing pits, where there are four hollow sheet- 
steel cones, the tops of which are somewhat above an adjacent 
floor. The wheels are laid upon these cones, the cores are 
knocked out, the spines broken off, and the sand and dirt thus 
dumped to one side on the floor as shown in the illustration. 
The wheels are then picked up by the pitting crane, put in the 
pit and covered over for slow cooling in the usual manner, 
where they remain for about a week. They are then taken 
out, cleaned and shipped. 

Before taking up the cupola and foundry practice in detaii 
there are a few items in connection with the service to be 
noted. One is the method of charging. The iron, whether pig 
or scrap, is loaded into small iron lorry cars that are run on 
the shop track to a point back of the cupola, where they are 
dumped into an elevator bucket, which is hoisted to the charg- 
ing floor and dumped directly into the cupola. This may be 
considered severe on the cupola lining, and it does cut it away 
somewhat faster on the farther side than would be the case 
with hand charging, but the difference is slight. For, when 
the cupola is filled to the charging door, the iron, as it comes 
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The wheel foundry proper is equipped and operated in a 
manner that secures the best attainable quality of output. 
Its floors are of the old circular type, served by gib cranes and 
capable of taking 17 wheels in the circle without stacking. 
The crane is of a simple post design, having an 11-ft. boom, 
with the hoist worked by a two-cylinder reciprocating air en- 
gine, supplied with air from the shop system. The boom is 
a lattice construction with two 5-in. channels for the sides, 


and is held by two guys of 1\-in. round steel with turnbuckle 


adjustment. At the western end of the building are located 
the annealing pits and cleaning floors. There are 104 pits, 
arranged in a rectangle of 8 and 13 rows, each pit capable of 
holding 24 wheels, the construction of which is shown by the 
sectional engraving. These pits are spaced 4 ft. 8 in. on 
centers and have a depth of 15 ft. 6 in. to the bottom of the 
sand bed, which is about 4 in. thick. They are lined with 
firebrick and rest upon a concrete foundation and are enclosed 
in a concrete wall, which, with the foundation, extends 9 ft. 
below the floor line to a bottom of coarse broken stone. The 
spaces between the pits are filled with burnt sand except 
between the two outer rows, where clay is used. They are 
served by traveling pitting cranes equipped with the usual pit- 
ting tongs, of which there are four, with a capacity of 1,000 
Ibs. each. There is a No. 10 Whitney cupola lined to 84 in. 
for the wheel foundry, and two No. 8’s for the soft iron 
foundry. 


down, strikes about on the center of the previous charges 
and remains there without striking the lining or doing any 
injury whatever. 

Another interesting point is the method of collecting and 
caring for the slag. Usually this is allowed to drule out on the 
floor, making a hot mass of dirt, befouling the iron that comes 
with it and cooling in a manner to make it very difficult to 
separate the iron the morning aftgr the cast. This is, of 
course, aggravated by the dumping of the cupola. All this 
is avoided at Roanoke. There are a number of old ladles set 
on small lorry cars. Each car holds two ladles, the latter 
being lined with sand. These are run successively beneath the 
dripping slag, and allowed to fill. The next morning, when 
they are cool, they are dumped and it is found that the iron 
has all collected at the bottom, in the form of a button, and 
can be separated by a blow. This separation is shown by the 
illustration of two of these cones of slag and iron. 

The Norfolk & Western has been engaged for many years in 
developing a system of cupola practice that could be depended 
upon for a‘uniform output. For years accurate records have 
been kept cf what was cone, and the failure o: the earlier 
methods to produce uniform and reliable results has led to 
the development of the present system. Going back to 1896 
in these records, it is found that at that time the cupola mix- 
tures were based solely upon the brands of iron, it being 
taken for granted that each was of uniform character and 
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composition, entire reliance being placed upon the analyses 
furnished by the makers. The iron being graded by brands, 
certain percentages were used for the work. For example, a 
typical mixture for January, 1896, was: 

SERNA art a 1k lave. Sia sia are war Ware Gu5'a, alaisiatians 15 per cent. 

aan oss Pata ou Ge ee wien 5 

PUN RE Ute og esata haloes O45 63h TS 5 

PO RRRA RRNA NAL C48 Soin 2s Valens 0" Gosles 9 ol aaa ca. Sea ehadanelais 5 

So MMNEME ENDO EE ois gay esa son caaite fave ate sdacapahacet-s 7 

NN IE ooo a ilo SK Alans) e oiars oa e aoe wisislens 6 

100 per cent. 
Toward the end of the month Eagle No. 2, Shelby No. 5 and 

Eagle No. 4 began to be introduced, cutting out juniper and 
reducing Shelby No. 2. At this time only one wheel was tested 
for each pouring, and the shrinkage ran very uniformly from 
1% to 1%. The depth of the chill at the throat was standard- 
ized as % in. minimum and *%% in. minimum and at the tread as 
1 in. maximum and % in. minimum. In practice the maximum 
at the throat varied from % in. to % in. and from }% in. to 
ys in. maximum, and on the tread from *% in. to % in. for 
maximum and from % in. to }2 in. for minimum. The blows 
to crack ran from 4 to 40 and to break from 16 to 56. 
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It was in the latter part of January, 1898, that the thermal 
test was introduced, and with it the scrap was again raised to 
70 per cent. 

During the next two years the tests of wheels, the amount 
of scrap used and the depths of chill were kept about the 
same, but there was a marked tendency to recur to the older 
practice of increasing the number of brands of iron, as though 
there were an uncertainty as to their composition.’ The result 
was that in January, 1901, four brands of iron and 70 per cent. 
of scrap was used. With this mixture of materials, the chill 
was from % in. to %4 in. in the throat and from ‘4 in. to % 
in. in the tread. 

The first recorded use of steel rails was on April 10, 1901, 
when 5 per cent. was used in the mixture, which then stood: 


PROG RUT TING) 4 a6 0 di51 6, silos sisile's 4 warm ma nerds a 5 per cent. 
PINE ENE oie caso sane 4. ws: wisi Mow Sa olen ee eer Sia: 5 a 

UNIAN a1 ccuins Sa ese ahs' gro eliee win Wake area aes a 5 
NV SUUINACNI ek hoe: basi 5: aise ards eye 0 ar:a% ew erwierelers 10 
RRQ UMM a 0e<ar elo iecais! sing, Sidiaiaiccewieleaaceinlaie.¢ 5 
Wile Oe oo cocks os ba ow lewa.ce sicltle-eeaiias 70 


100 per cent. 
This proportion of steel rails was soon reduced to 21% per 
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The mixtures were varied during the year, with a general 
tendency to reduce the number of irons used, until in January, 
1897, they were reduced to three brands and scrap. It then 
stood: 


Na Teee UNENET TUD 5 Ec Va yes aia oa a as Ah erie aaa anid 15 per cent. 


UO Se ee ri a en ne 15 
RN RD aoele sg Grr asd Wa aie lk ase eon CIM 5 
cE ES Oe IO acre oe an 65 


: 100 per cent. 

The scrap had been raised to 65 per cent. the latter part of 
March, 1896, and was again raised to 70 per cent. the latter 
part of April, where it remained until the latter part of Oc- 
tober, when it was dropped to 65 per cent. again. The use of 
Shelby iron was abandoned in July and Rock Run No. 2 put in 
its place. The January, 1897, wheels showed an almost uni- 
form shrinkage of 1%4, though there were a few cases of 1% 
and 1%. The throat chill ran from *% in. to % in., and that 
on the tread from % in. to % in. The blows to crack each 
covered the wide range of from 7 to 39, while those to break 
ran from 13 to 48. The scrap was varied slightly during the 
year and stood at 671% per cent. in January, 1898. 


cent. and remained at that figure until July 9, when it was 
raised to 3% per cent. 

Whether it was due to the presence of the steel rail metal 
or not cannot be stated, but the fact is that immediately after 
its introduction the average resistance to cracking rose from 
28.4 to 33 blows, while to fracture the average remained about 
the same at 43.5, but with greater variations. For example, 
prior to the use of 5 per cent. of steel, the breaking was done 
with from 23 to 85 blows, whereas afterward it became from 
17 to 108. With the reduction of the steel rail content to 2% 
per cent. there was a greater uniformity in the breaking blows, 
the number for May ranging from 19 to 75, though there was 
but one of the lower number, from which the jump was to 31. 

On June 12, 1901, there is the first record of the use of 
ferro-silicon, of which 71% per cent. was put in at first, which 
was immediately changed to 5 per cent. With this there was 
still a wide range of blows required to break, it being from 12 
to 90, the chill remaining practically constant at from % to 
5% in. 

In July the ferro-silicon was cut to 144 per cent. and in 
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August it was abandoned. The July mixture was: 
SS eS SSE er eee ee ee eee 10 per cent. 
ee ee on eee ee er ee 5 - 
Pe MAP. A aca ab piss shee ee eure © 5 26 
UR UENNEER Sc cic nia’ nts la Sa emis pie wiki ke else ob 3% * 
PPR cons heh kph sou nee kae ee ae ee i is 
OT ON Se ore ree a ee 5 42 
og oo ge Re Tr ee ree ee ee 5 is 
er TE «<ckcebkvaa bas bu bash ac cs os oene 65 5 
100 per cent. 


It may be added that shortly after the introduction of ferro- 
silicon the percentage of scrap wheels was reduced to 65. 

In the latter part of September, 1902, the wheel scrap was 
reduced to 37%4 per cent. for one day, but was immediately 
raised again to 50 per cent. The mixture for January, 1903, 


was: 

OSS ee eee ee er ee re a 5 per cent. 
Ee NE ONE Sees eee ee ee ee 7, * 
be Ree Sore To errr o. 
OS RRs ra ee 12% “* 
OE Se Ie rr ey er 10 e 
oO eS err ro ere 5 
PE EO ba cicue kbc ae sone k pees een 7 ft 
ee ee A ore or he 50 - 


100 per cent. 


Shortly after this scrap wheels were raised to 52% per cent. 
and steel rails dropped to 2% per cent., and this was held with 
insignificant pig variations until January, 1903. In the latter 
part of this month the wheel scrap was brought back to 60 per 
cent., with 214 per cent. of steel rails, the chills still holding 
from % to %& in. 

In May, 1903, the wheel scrap was raised to 62% per cent., 
but was dropped back to 60 per cent. in July. Meanwhile the 
steel rails were kept constant at 21%4 per cent. This was con- 
tinued with slight variations until September, when steel 
and malleable scrap were introduced, and this was developed, 
so that in October, 1903, the mixture stood: 


Pe cade e ance bbe ek et seuse eens 
3 Oe Re ee ys 
eg SS ON See er cr ae 
Sg 4 eS ert ara eres 
Salsbury No. 4 
oD OE cr rere 
Steel rails .... 
PE Kaccchs sess ones beer aed haeee 
Pe eee ee eee ee 
Soft steel 
Manganese 
PT re ee ee re re 


per cent. 
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SOM heh ONI RAD 
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100 per cent. 


Surely a complicated formula! Manganese was soon cut to 
\% per cent. 

During 1904 the number of blows required to crack and 
break dropped lower and lower until in August they were, 
to crack, from 4 to 10 with an average of 8.4 and to break, 
from 11 to 35 with an average of 23.4. 

The composition was kept constant for months at a time, 
and during this period there were many reports of rough 
tread, sand drop, bad hubs, etc. 

During 1905 the wheel scrap was crowded down to 45 per 
cent. and steel rails raised to 514 per cent. It had become 
evident by this time that makers’ analyses could not be 
relied upon to produce uniform and satisfactory results, so 
that attention was turned toward the utilization of the rail- 
way chemist for the purpose of obtaining reliable information 
as to the quality of the pig that was used. The value of this 
is shown by the variations that are to be found in different 
carloads of the same brand, and this has led to the develop- 
ment of the present method of foundry practice. 

The wheel making, at the present time, is conducted upon a 
strictly chemical basis. Each car load of iron as it is re- 
ceived is sampled and analyzed and a copy of the analyses 
sent to the foreman of the foundry and the mechanical 
engineer. The former enters it in a note book with the car 
number in which it was received and has it piled separately 
so that it is readily accessible and cannot become mixed with 
any of the other irons. These analyses are made for com- 
bined carbon, silicon, sulphur and manganese and are color 
analyses so that they can be made rapidly and at small ex- 
pense. The graphitic carbon in the iron is disregarded be- 
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cause it can have no influence on the product, since 
the iron is melted in a coke furnace and coming in 
contact with the bed is influenced accordingly; which would 
not be the case at all if the melting were to be done in an air 
furnace where the metal and the fuel were not brought 
together. 

Further, in making the mixtures and drawing up the 
schedule for the charges, the foreman is governed solely by 
the silicon content, though keeping track of the combined 
carbon, because it is known that this will raise about 10 points 
in going through the furnace while the silicon will drop by 
the same amount. An attempt is, therefore, made to hold the 
product within certain limits, and which may be said to range 
as follows: 

Combined carbon 


.70 to .78 per cent. 
* oO 4 


MEMNIRURI Eaton |p cia Wee a'ara week Sis oe 40 * 
OPEMOMIER RCA T< p\cla hate 's2h ainioc a hie he ee ee ewe 03 “* 55 Be 
PRE AG na lala acini same a ae ee 078 .08s8 ‘* 


An analysis of a test wheel from a recent heat is as follows: 


ER CUEING oe ahs wae eee SOs 


RNININND ogi 5 chicas Se bce wins isls G9 sos Soi 0 
LT eee Sy arr ser 53 3g 
ES rt eee ee re eee ee me O85 


In making up the charges to accomplish these results the 
work is done on the basis of the chemical analysis of each 
individual carload, and not by using a certain percentage of 
given brands, because the latter vary so widely in individual 
composition that they are utterly unreliable for accurate work. 
For example, the following are two analyses of a No.3 foundry 
iron from the same furnace and supposedly of the same com- 
position: 

-—Per cent.— 
Manganese ri! 06 


ging ya dante care rumeie et 1.60 2.48 
Ee ee ee ier eer .047 .038T 
SONI MURUONID oo. 6 osc wee sce cs ie woe .49 41 
another, a coke iron is 
ee PEE eee ee ee ee Tee 1.10 .63 
PE eos ak weltk wisieebie peed ee bis 1.20 1.06 
ee ren err era .038 .036 
SOE SONNE sc dina ww wie atw ae ble aie .78 .76 


With such variations as these it is evident that the brand 
is of but slight significance as to what is going into the fur- 
nace, and that each carload must be handled and worked 
separately. 

The method and its results may be illustrated by the com- 
parison of the charges of two consecutive days, where the 
same brands were used, but in different quantities, because of 
the difference in the silicon content, and yet the same results 
were obtained. On the first day the work done was as follows: 


y——Charges—, Combined 
Brand. First 5. Later. Silicon. carbon. 
LS eee 400 ibs. 400 Ibs. 1. 9 
ARE cis cowie Ce 500 * 600 *“ 1.25 D9 
ee ae ree 400 “* 300 ‘ 43 -70 
AWINURR: bcos bees 400 * 400 “* 41 .74 
a) Se oN ee 500 * 500 * .45 By ¢ | 
ol SS Ga eee re ae 300 * 300 * .009 48 
Malleable iron ...... 300 * 300 “ .46 18 
il WheEIE: ... 660050 2700 2700 ** 55 Py fx) 


In this the content of the old wheels is assumed as it would, 
of course, be impracticable to make an analysis. 

If now we multiply the silicon content of each brand by the 
weight used in the charge, add the results together and divide 
by the total weight of the charge, we will have the average 
silicon content of that charge and the same holds true of the 
carbon. If this is done with the above we have, for the first 
five charges, silicon .618 and combined carbon .659; and, for the 
later charges, silicon .633 and combined carbon .657. From 
this it will be seen that the silicon is lower in the early charges 
than in the latter, and in both cases is far higher than that 
desired in the finished product. In the first place, it has de- 
veloped in practice that the silicon will drop about 10 points 
on remelting and that the combined carbon will rise by the 
same amount. If this should hold with the melt under con- 
sideration the result would be a wheel having about .52 silicon 
and .75 carbon. The reason for so proportioning the first five 
charges that the average silicon is lower is, because with the 
bed of fresh coke beneath, the charge is raised and the melting 
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point is higher, and the reduction of silicon in the first metal 
that comes down is not quite as much as in that which fol- 
lows later. 

In addition to this proportioning of the charge for silicon, 
and combined carbon, about 8 lbs. of ferro manganese is added 
to each charge. The object of this is to get the manganese con- 
tent of the wheel as nearly .40 per cent. as possible. 

To carry this illustration still farther the charges for the 


day following the one quoted above are given. They are: 

-——Charges—_, Combined 

Brand. First 5. Later. Silicon. carbon. 
OQUBGEY  6.6.06icie oss 400 lbs. 400 lbs. 1.30 .67 
PUMPER, cca sais aie 'icvo-ala ase 400 * 500 “ 1.25 .59 
ASINNPUINY. a). Kiwi ca wire efia'ous: 500 ‘ 500 “ .43 .70 
PRMRUMEID a's poe a e708) 500 * 500 ‘* 59 .68 
Pine Bake ...06s.< 0: 400 “ 500 “ .68 te 
lo eS eee 300 “ 300 * .009 .48 
Malleable iron ...... 3800 “ 300 “* .46 18 
OIG WRENS 6s<6 scsi: 2700" "2700 * 5d 15 


Calculating these charges in the same manner as before we 
have, for the first 5 charges, silicon .623 and combined car- 
bon .655. For the later charges we have, silicon .645 and 
combined carbon .749. 

In these two heats we have identically the same brands of 
iron throughout, and yet when taken from different carload 
lots, the composition is so different as to necessitate an en- 
tirely different arrangement of quantities. This will be read- 
ily appreciated from an examination of the following analy- 
ses: 


Combined 
Manganese. Silicon. a carbon. 
CL et ea .65 1.47 -032 .69 
TMOURGEY 6 ves 4 eee 65 1.30 029 .67 
DREN pars sien! 43 1.25 034 .59 
el en .28 .43 021 70 
PIER kiswie- ose as .o2 .41 029 .74 
PT er ie .33 09 019 .68 
Pine TORO oe ck6.s:0 0 47 45 014 By i! 
POO TUR 6 6546 08% .50 .68 017 By 


Hence, out of the five brands of iron used, three were quite 
different on the two days, so different, in fact, that a uniform 
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a coke iron from that town in Virginia, and the Iron Gate is 
a coke iron high in manganese from the town of this name 
in Virginia. 

Other brands that have been used are the Rock Run and 
Rome, both southern charcoal irons from those towns in Ala- 
bama and Georgia, respectively. 

This list of irons used is given merely to show the wide 
range from which the stock is obtained, and how entirely in- 
dependent of particular brands the making of the car wheels 
may be. In short, it apparently makes no difference what 
the iron may be, either charcoal or coke, provided only that it 
possesses the requisite chemical properties that are required 
to produce a good chill, backed by a strong gray iron. 

(To be continued.) 
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BUSH TRAIN SHED AT CHICAGO. 





The Chicago & North Western’s new passenger station at 
Chicago, now under construction, was described in the Rail- 
road Age Gazette of August 14, 1908. The Bush train shed 
which is being built for this structure differs only in minor 
details from the Bush train sheds built by the Lackawanna 
at Scranton (Railroad Age Gazette, March 19, 1909,) and at 
Hoboken (Railway Age, May 29, 1908), excepting that it is 
used on an elevated structure. 

The Chicago station is reached by two elevated four-track 
approaches, and the station has 16 tracks covered by a train 
shed 840 ft. long and 320 ft. wide. The columns are spaced 
25 ft. 6 in. apart in the direction of the platforms, while 
each span, over two tracks, is about 39 ft. between centers of 
columns. An accompanying drawing shows a cross section of 
the shed along the line of Washington street, which is carried 
under the terminal by a subway. Masonry walls form the 


sides of the shed on Clinton and Canal streets. The Bush 
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Section Along Washington Street; Bush Train Shed. 
Drainage pipes shown for three spans only, to simplify drawiny. 


mixing would have produced bad results in at least one 
instance. The irons themselves are taken from various parts 
of the country and are coke and charcoal indiscriminately. 
In fact, the operators have about come to the conclusion that 
the charcoal iron possesses no advantages whatever over the 
coke. This opinion is based not only upon the fact that the 
irons by being treated in the cupola with a coke fire are 
converted to practically coke irons, and, further, the opinion 
is strengthened by the excellent and satisfactory service tha’ 
is being obtained by these coke irons. 

The brands that are used are chosen, not because they pos: 
sess any properties that other irons do not have, but for con- 
venience and ease of obtaining them and because of their price, 
including freight charges. They come from all parts of the 
country. For example, the Champion brand is a Lake Superior 
charcoal iron from Manistique, Mich.; this is also true of the 
Antrim from Mancelona, Mich.; the Pioneer from Gladstone, 
Mich., and the Elk Rapids from the town of that namein Michi- 
gan. The Nellie is a Bessemer iron from Ironton, Ohio; the 
Shelby is a southern charcoal iron from the town of the name 
in Alabama; the Salisbury is the well-known charcoal iron 
from Salisbury, Conn. The foundry No. 3 is a Virginia coke 
iron and usually comes from Bristol, Tenn, The Buena Vista is 


sheds heretofore erected have been at ground level, the column 
foundations being integral with the platforms. In this case, 
as shown, the columns are carried through the platforms and 
riveted to the girders which carry the whole structure, these 
resting in turn on columns under the center lines of the 
tracks. The train shed columns are built up of latticed channels, 
instead of the cast iron columns used in the previous sheds. 
The roof is drained by 5-in. pipes carried down through the 


shed columns and thence through the lower columns; the 
spaces between tracks are drained by smaller pipes. 
The platforms are of concrete, from 4 to 5% in. thick, 


sioping in both directions from the center line for drainage. 
The reinforcement is cf wire mesh. The concrete is covered, 
except at the curbs, with 114 in. of asphalt. The track super- 
structure is similarly treated. 

The roof of the shed is formed of reinforced concrete slabs 
resting on purlins, which are 6-in. bulb angles. These rein- 
forced concrete slabs are 2% in. thick, covered with composi- 
tion roofing. They are reinforced with Trussit metal and 
with iron wire laced through the flanges of the purlins. The 
smoke ducts, or longitudinal openings over the centers of the 
tracks, are latticed purlins 4 ft. 9 in. deep, built up of 3-in. 
x 2-in. angles and 214-in. flat lacing bars, encased in concrete 
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reinforced with wire mesh. The main rafters, where they 
pass through the smoke ducts, are encased in reinforced con- 
crete, as shown in one of the accompanying drawings, the 
bottom of the concrete being protected by an angle-shaped 
casting. This reinforced concrete casing is carried up above 
the main rafters to form a trough, as shown, making an open- 
ing through the smoke duct walls at the top of the roof line 
to allow water to drain trom the center down to the gutter 
over the columns. This gutter is formed by two roiled chan- 
nels and a plate, which form also the longitudinal strut be- 
tween columns, the channels and plate being lined with con- 
crete covered with composition roofing. These gutters have 
a slope of 3 in. 

Ventilation is provided by the smoke ducts, there being 
small flues also throvgh the side of the smoke duct nearest 
io the platform just below the roof to allow air to escape 
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THE TRAIN DESPATCHER’S STATUS.* 
BY J. F. MACKIE. 

For many years after the discovery of the train despatcher, 
the chief despatcher was unknown. In those primitive days 
there were “hours” but no “tricks,” sometimes no “hours” at 
all. The writer’s first experience as a train despatcher was 
of this character. He was “the” train despatcher and on duty 
whenever required in that capacity, with many other duties 
added. An extra train was a rarity. The time-table amply 
provided for all traffic. When a single train on a schedule 
was insufficient, additional sections were run. On ‘the Erie, in 
those days, these additional trains were known as extras. 

At first, the one train despatcher sufficed. Few trains or 
none were run at night. The train order signal was a red 
iantern displayed on the platform and (sometimes) swung by 
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Typical Cross Section of Train Shed. 


Which would otherwise be pocketed. There is in each bay 
also a hood ventilator through the central skylight. The 
width of the skylights over the platforms in the Hoboken 
train shed is 7 ft. 10 in. and in the Scranton shed 5 ft. The 
width of skylights in the Chicago shed, which have a pitch 
of 3'. in. to the foot, is also 5 ft., it being found that there is 
very much less breakage of glass with the 5-ft. widths. 

These sheds are patented by Lincoln Bush, Consulting Engi- 
neer, New York. 





Heretofore in the north island of New Zealand there have 
been two systems of railways, one chiefly south of Auckland. 
which is near the S7th parallel, and the other, larger one, 
north of Wellingtcn, which is about latizude 41 deg. 20 min. 
There two systems were united last November by the com- 
pletion of about 150 miles of road, and trains now run through 
between Auckland and Wellington, 426 miles. 


the operator on the approach of a train. Also usually, one 
man sufficed to man a station. It was the writer’s fate, for 
two years, to be that man at a siation unfortunate enough ‘0 
ioast a water tank, supp-ied by gravity from a neighboring 
hillside spring, which furnished a superabundant supply, fea 
irom slate rock strata, and pre-eminent among tanks for the 
purity of its water; therefore, greatly desired by all train- 
men, for which reason all trains made a point of stopping 
there. It was, accordingly, a station pointed out by Nature 
herself as the place of all places on that division for the issue 
of train orders, and was so utilized by the night train 
despatcher, with the result that the one man who represented 
the non-dividend paying company there, af‘er a painful and 
sufficient experience of being called up at the midnight hour 
or later, from a warm boarding house bed into a below zero 





*From a paper read before the annual convention of the Train Des- 
patchers’ Association at Columbus, June 17. 
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run of several hundred yards to the station (pronounced a la 
Francais, for this was in Quebec) to obtain orders, with 
supplementary information to the effect that another train 
would be along in an hour or <wo or three, took up his cot 
and camped permanently in the office. But this is an aside. 

As traffic increased, two despatciers became necessary, and 
for many years but two were employed, who were known as 
day and night despatchers. Each signed his orders with his 
own initials. There was no difference in their rank, except 
that each ranked next to the superintendent. The day 
flespatcher was merely the senior. The despatcher was 
usually a conductor or engineman of proved experience and 
knowledge of rules to whom “Morse” was a stranger, but to 
whom a despatchership was always a promotion. Accord- 
ingly, a day and a night telegraph operator were assigned 
to the despatcher’s office and it came to pass with time that 
the operator was discovered to have sufficient knowledge and 
ability to fill the position alone. Why, then, employ two men? 
The telegraph service thereafter became a school for train 
despatchers, and in a few years telegraphers filled every train 
despatcher’s chair to the exclusion of all others. 

Then as traffic continued to increase, came the era of three 
despatchers to one office, and the “trick” was evolved. Man- 
agers began to understand that twelve hours of such strenuous 
mental and nervous strain as despatchers were called upon to 
endure, impaired the quality of their service and undermined 
their strength. As yet the double order was unborn. All 
orders were single orders except annulments to all concerned. 
Despatchers of to-day, to whom the double order and the 
standard code have seemed a part of the natural order of 
things, can scarcely imagine the old conditions or their terrific 
strain on the nervous system, especially that of the men en: 
dowed with imagination, an alert conscience and a keen sense 
of his responsibilities. And these qualifications did pre- 
eminently possess the early train despatcher. 

For many years each despatcher, during his hours of duty, 
was not only charged with the duty of actual train despatch- 
ing, but was expected to balance locomotive power, attend 
to car distribution and _ discipline the operators, each 
despaicher being responsible only to the superintendent. But 
this arrangement did not always work well. When the daily 
car reports came in about 4 or 5 p.m. the burden was unduly 
heavy upon the second trick man, and by degrees it became 
the rule that the first trick man, as the senior in despatching 
service, was considered to be chief, sometimes working a full 
eight-hour, sometimes a four or six-hour trick, and after- 
wards looking after car and power distribution, examining 
operators, etc., besides being invested with a certain degree 
of authority over the other despatchers, and receiving for 
this extra service a somewhat higher salary, being also dis- 
tinguished from the others by the title of chief despatcher. 
Having first choice of hours it came about that he naturally 
selected those most convenient for himself, viz., the after- 
breakfast hours, beginning at 8 a.m. and continuing until noon, 
2 or 4 p.m. as his additional work demanded and the super- 
intendent decreed. Hence, the anomalous “first trick.” It is 
more logically the second, but being first choice it became 
first in name and has so continued to this day. 

In time, with the growth of traffic, these extra duties in- 
creased to such an extent that it became necessary to relieve 
the Chief Despatcher from actual train despatching duty and 
impose upon him the duty of a general supervision of train 
movement on the train despatching district upon which he 
served. Except here and there on a few lines, the train- 
master up to this period had no existence. Where he existed 
he was a traveling supervisor of train men, but without 
authority over the chief despatcher or the train despatching 
service. The Chief Despatcher, situated at the center of 


things, conversant with all details, with full knowledge of 
traffic needs, in touch at all times with the car service and 
the motive power departments, could more intelligently and 
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more efficiently administer such affairs under the direct con- 
trol of the superintendent than could one whose duties ca'led 
him out on the road for the greater part of the time, and 
who, as an intermediary between the superintendent and chief 
despatcher, tended to obstruct rather than to facilitate effi- 
cient administration. 

Yet, as there is a reason for all things, there have been 
reasons for the advancement of the train master over the chief 
despatcher, which has been so marked during the past 15 
or 20 years, and has, in a measure, relegated the chief 
despatcher to a diminished authority and influence as an 
official. Chief of these reasons has been the desire to cen- 
tralize authority. The superintendent can deal more easily 
with one subordinate than with two or three co-equal in rank. 
Yet this has the disadvantage of removing him one step far- 
ther from an important subordinate, whose necessary defer- 
ence to the intermediary checks desirable—nay, necessary— 
freedom of intercourse with the central authority of the 
division, a condition inevitably productive of friction, with 
a superior jealous of his prerogatives and swift to assert 
authority. This state of things is common, though it may 
not appear on the surface or come to the kno~ ledge of the 
superior until an explosion occurs. More than one competent 
chief despatcher has quietly resigned, like a man, rather than 
disturb the apparent harmony of the division staff, since pro- 
test could easily be made to appear insubordination and his 
future be fatally imperiled. 

When the superintendent is absent or disabled by illness 
there should be an officer of recognized authority in charge 
of affairs during such absence or illness, and the train master 
is conveniently at hand for such emergencies. Nevertheless, 
the chief despatcher is also at hand, and, were he co-equal in 
rank with the train master, could continue to attend to them 
as efficiently as before, without infringing upon the authority 
delegated temporarily to the train master, or to his continuing 
duty of supervising train service. 

But it is the functional duty of the chief despatcher to 
supervise train operation, and to submerge the dignity of this 
function in that of the train master 1s a mistake of organiza- 
tion which tends to disorganization. True, it does not always 
produce it, but the tendency is unfortunately there, potent 
for disharmony and the lowering of healthful self-esteem in 
the submerged. 

Gradation in rank is a necessity of organization and loyal 
obedience to lawfully constituted authority is essential to effi- 
ciency of administration. But degradation of rank operates 
against it. The train despatcher came before the train mas- 
ter; the duty he performed in the beginning of things con- 
tinues to be his duty and will so continue, in al) essential 
respects, while American railroading endures. But, by almost 
imperceptible degrees, the official dignity attaching to it has 
been reduced, sunk in the increased dignity and importance 
of the trainmaster. 

Reasonable criticism of established organization and out- 
spoken belief that it may be improved are no-wise incon- 
sistent with perfect loyalty. They may, indeed, be consistent 
with the highest loyalty when aiming to remove tendencies to 
friction within the organization. A rearrangement of the 
relations which in many cases now exist between the train- 
master and chief despatcher and the superior of both, the 
superintendent, which would definitely and authoritatively 
place control of train operations in the hands of the division 
officer who actually performs the duties involved in such 
control would tend to better service and in no wise detract 
from similar credit or discredit due to the trainmaster for 
efficiency or otherwise in the performance of the duties which 
he performs. Why should not the names of the train 
despatchers be shown on time tables to inform all concerned 
that these are the officers duly authorized to issue train orders 
over the signature of the chief of their important depart- 
ment—or even their own, as was done before there were 
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chief. despatchers? What train despatcher can fail to remem- 
ber the feeling of pride, of added dignity, of determination to 
excel in the performance of duty that came to him when first 
entrusted with the responsibilities of a despatchership. 
* * * May the train despatcher and his chief ever remain 
‘aithful to their trust, true to their responsibilities and loyal 
to the service, and find in such loyalty the truest and highest 
loyalty to themselves and to the great social organization of 
which they, as citizens of a great, free, democratic country, 
are no mean part. 





THE EFFECT OF THE PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF A RAILWAY UPON THE OPERATION OF TRAINS.* 





PREFACE. 
The paper herewith presented by its authors is intended to 
give, in a convenient form for use, formulas and methods for 
tonnage rating and for comparing projected lines. 
JOHN D. ISAACS. 
E. E. ADAMS. 
INTRODUCTION. 


The purpose of the following work is to obtain mathemati- 
cal expressions by which we may compute the behavior of any 
train on any grade, and the following formulas are necessary: 

(1) Train resistance at any velocity. 

(2) Mean effective pressure in terms of boiler pressure at 
any velocity. 


(3) Tonnage rating of any engine on any grade at any 
velocity. 

(4) Velocity, distance and time formulas, by which we 
may compute: 

(a) Acceleration of any train with any initial 
speed, with decreasing velocity, on any 
grade, at any time. 

(b) Acceleration of any train with any initial 


speed, with increasing velocity, 
grade, at any time. 


on any 


The use of the above mathematical expressions when ob- 
tained will be: 

(1) To rate any engine at any desired speed on a given 
grade. 

(2) To predict the velocity, distance passed over, and time 
in transit of any engine hauling any load, starting with any 
initial velocity. 





(a) Given the profile, to predict timetable for any 
section of railway. 

(b) To make velocity diagram for any section of 
railway. 

(c) To show what grades may be handled as mo- 


mentum (or velocity) grades; also mini- 
mum velocity of approach to such grades. 


In general the utility of the above work is: 

(1) To rate trains over an existing line. 

(2) For the economic study of proposed lines, taking into 
account the effect of the physical characteristics as to their 
influence on operation and cost of operation of trains. 


LOCOMOTIVE TONNAGE RATING FORMULAS. 
Symbols. 
A —A constant substituted for convenience. 
B — Boiler pressure in pounds. 
L 
C ——for convenience. 
D 
D — Diameter of drivers in inches. 
d — Diameter of cylinders in inches. 
F — Accelerating force in pounds. 
G— Per cent. of grade. 
K —A constant substituted for convenience. 





*From Bulletin No. 112 of the American Railway Engineering and 
Maintenance of Way Association, June, 1909. 
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£ = Stroke of engine in inches. 

p = Mean effective pressure in pounds. 

r — Train resistance in pounds per pound. 
S — Distance traveled by train in feet. 

s — Piston speed in feet per minute. 

T — Traction in pounds. 

t — Time in minutes. 

V — Train speed in miles per hour. 

v — Train speed in feet per second. 


TRAIN RESISTANCE IN POUNDS PER TON. 
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Fig. 1—Train Resistance Diagram. 


W — Weight of train, including locomotive and tender (in 
pounds). 

w — Weight of locomotive and tender. 

Log. — Ordinary logarithm, base 10, unless otherwise stated. 


FORMULAS. 


0.3V 41.5 
Q 2,000 





(lj) r= ) for V = 10 to V = 85: 
° 4.5 Ks . 
r= (s¢00) for V = 0to V = 10 
95 Ws 
>= aie 
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(2) 


C 
—_ = Grade resistance 


(3) 
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Fig. 2—Ratio of Mean Effective Pressure to Boiler Pressure at Various Speeds. 
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DISCUSSION OF FORMULAS AND DIAGRAMS. 

The foregoing formulas, when the constants are known, may 
be plotted as diagrams for a general study of any road, or 
may be solved arithmetically for special information desired. 


TRAIN RESISTANCE (DIAGRAM I). 

It will be noticed that the straight line adopted showing the 
relation between train resistance and velocity corresponds 
very closely to the Wellington curve between the limits of 0 
and 35 miles per hour. There is such a wide discrepancy be- 
tween the various authorities as to the actual value of train 
resistance that it would seem that our adopted line is as much 
justified as any curve would be. At the same time the 
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The particular arithmetical constants in the formulas for 
train resistance and ratio of mean effective pressure to boiler 
pressure need not necessarily be used. The principal purpose 
of this article is to indicate a method which may be followed. 
The actual constants to be used may vary under different con- 
ditions. 

(To be continued.) 





THIRTY-YEARS’ DEVELOPMENT, METER-GAGE LOCO- 
MOTIVES, INDIAN STATE RAILWAYS. 


The accompanying photograph strikingly illustrates thirty 
years’ progress in metre-gage locomotives for India. Both 
engines were built by Messrs. Nasmyth, Wilson & Company 
(Limited), of the Bridgwater Foundry, Patricroft, near Man- 
chester. On the right hand side is shown a 4—6—0 passenger 
locomotive built four years ago for service on the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway, with the following leading dimensions: 
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To the left is shown the original tank engine supplied by 
the same firm in 1875 fer use on the Northwestern Provinces 
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Thirty Years’ Development of Meter-Gage Locomotives in India. 


straight line formula simplifies the mathematical work. This 

train resistance is supposed to be for medium loaded cars—in 

other words, an average freight train. It is the resistance 

due to velocity alone and takes no account of the internal 

friction of the engine. 

RATIO OF MEAN EFFECTIVE PRESSURE TO BOILER PRESSURE (DIA- 
GRAM 2). 

In like manner the ratio of mean effective pressure to boiler 
pressure at various speeds is taken as a straight line to sim- 
plify the mathematics. It will be noticed from the diagram 
that this line corresponds very closely with the curve adopted 
by the Southern Pacific Company, which in turn was drawn 
as an average of the curves given by both experimental work 
and other authorities. Here again we notice such a consider- 
able difference in data that our straight line assumed appears 
to be as nearly an average as any curve. 

The errors, if any, introduced by the adoption of the two 


above straight line formulas tend to offset each other. 


Railway, which is still working the passenger services on the 
Rohilkhund & Kumaon branch, and has the following leading 
dimensions: 
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Ratio of adhesive weight to tractive force....4... 5.64: 1 
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PRIVATE CARS FOR LAND COMPANIES. 

The Hicks Locomotive & Car Works will shortly turn out 
from its Chicago Heights, Ill., plant three private cars to be 
used by land companies in taking customers to inspect farms 
which they have for sale. One is for the Luse Land Co., 
Ltd., St. Paul, Minn., which at the present time is handling a 
large tract of land in the Tramping Lake district in Sas- 
katchewan, Canada. The second is for the Canadian Real 
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head-end generator system, and also has bracket oil lamps 
for emergency use. The second car is lighted with Pintsch 
gas. The heating system is combined steam and hot water, 
and provision is made for hot and cold water at the wash- 


stands. The hot water coils are arranged to heat the water 
at the range. Each car has a water tank capacity under the 
car of 190 gals., and is equipped with the air pressure 
system. 


The fittings and specialties of these cars are of the most 














Hicks Private Car for Land Companies. 


Estate Co., also of St. Paul, which is operating in western 
Canada. The third car is for sale. These cars are alike and 
are said to be the finest and most completely equipped cars 
ever built for such use. 

They are 70 ft. 6 in. long over end sills, 10 ft. 4 in. wide 
and 14 ft. 41%4 in. high over all. They have an observation 























modern type. The trucks are Hicks standard six-wheel, with 
M. C. B. fittings, 5 -in. x 9-in. journals and 36-in. steel-tired 
wheels with cast-steel centers. The wheel-base of each truck 
is 11 ft. 

These cars compare favorably with the best modern private 
cars, and were designed especially for these land companies, 



















































room 10 ft. 844 in. long, with a large sofa which forms an which are the largest operators in farm lands in North 
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Plan of Hicks Private Car. 


upper and a lower berth; a stateroom with a standard section 
and sofa, and nine standard sections, giving a _ sleeping 
capacity of 33 people exclusive of the crew. The cars are 
equipped with kitchen, pantry, lockers, toilet facilities and 
accommodations for the crew, and have a large observation 
platform with railings and gates. Both platforms are cov- 
ered with rubber tiling. A floor plan and a photograph of 
one of the cars are shown herewith. 

The framing of these cars is standard cantilever construc- 
tion of heavy section with continygus blocking throughout. 
The blocking is 114 in. below and % in. above the belt. The 
sills and end posts are plated with 14-in. steel. The kitchen 
end of each car has a standard vestibule and the cars are 
equipped with an anti-telescoping device. 

The exterior is finished with standard Pullman color and 
the interior is quarter-sawed oak, except the kitchen, which is 
finished in plain oak. The decoration is plain inlaid lines of 
holly and vermillion wood, forming panels in the observation 
room and around the berths. The upholstery of all seats is 
green plush. The window curtains are silk-faced Pantasote 
with Forsyth roller-tip fixtures. 

One car has electric light, wired for 


connection with a 


America. They will run out of Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis to the Canadian northwest in the limited 
trains. 


PRESERVATION OF TELEGRAPH POLES.* 








BY H. P. FOLSOM. 


We dig down around the pole a distance of about 14 in. 
down from the ground line and clean off any decayed wood 
from the surface of the pole (if it is an old pole). We then 
place a layer of Portland cement mixed with sand around 
the pole at the bottom of the excavation. Next place around 
the pole our hydrobestos jacket 1 to 2 in. therefrom, im- 
bedding the lower edge of the same in the cement. The two 
edges of the jacket are lapped from 1 to 2 in. and fastened 
with a specially prepared cement and tacked upon a lath 
inside the jacket. We next fill the space between the pole 
and the jacket with our germicides in a dry state, mixed 
v.ith sand. We then form around the top of the jacket a 


*From a paper read before the Railway Telegraph Superintendents 
at Detroit. Mich. The author is the representative of the Universal 


Pole and Post Preserving Company of Circleville, Ohio. 
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reinforced cap or collar made of Portiand cement. For rein- 
fcrcing we nse one or more wires around the po-e, imbedded in 
the cement. Thecollar protects the chemicals and jacket from 
the action of the rain and snow, and if along steam railways, 
protects the pole against the numerous grass fires. The chem- 
icals are slowly dissolved by the natural moisture in the pole, 
and they pass into the same by capillary attraction. As they 
cannot pass ouc into the surrounding ground, they go into 
the pole, thus destroying all fungi and wood destroying in- 
sects. We have then a continuous absorption of chemicals 
and a mechanical exclusion of germs. The hydrobestos jacket 
is a pure mineral, composed of specially prepared and puri- 
fied asbestos and asphaltum. This material is subjected to 
a pressure of about 27,000 lbs. per sq. in. in its manufacture. 
There is no animal or vegetable fiber in it and it is practically 
indestructible in the situation used. 

We have used all kinds of metals and materials, but hydro- 
bestos seems to give the best results. In some special loca- 
tions we form the jacket of cement. The reinforced Portland 
cement cap is an important part of the protective device. It 
prevents the rain and snow from entering the receptacle 
holding the germicides and gives a stability and attractive- 
ness to the pole. This collar does not crack as there is prac- 
tically no expansion and contraction of the pole at the ground 
line. There is no secret about germicides. We use hydrated 
lime (rock), chloride of sodium, mixed with coarse sand and 
one-quarter to one pound sulphate of copper (per pole) ac- 
cording to size and condition of the pole. While we do not 
approve putting poles and posts in the ground while green, 
yet we have treated sycamore, willow, soft maple, cotton 
wood, Carolina poplar and red oak posts that were cut in the 
spring and placed in the ground, which after three years 
showed not the slightest sign of decay, although some of 
them were cracked above the ground line. Our treatment of 
telephone and other poles, whether seasoned or unseasoned, 
hes given uniformly good results. 

‘On small jobs the men work in gangs of three. One gang 
can treat from 20 to 30 poles a day. The cost would be from 
75 cents to a dollar a pole, including royalty. It will richly 
repay any company to treat poles at this cost if thereby 
the life of the pole can be extended 10 or 15 years or prac- 
tically doubled. We have poles which were partially decayed 
when treated and after nine years show no increase in the 
decay and the protecting device is in good condition. A pole 
protected in this way will retain its full strength at the 
ground line for, say, 10 years. That fact alone is of great 


advantage in sleet and wind storm. 





A TIME SAVER IN THE LOCAL FREIGHT OFFICE. 

At the local freight office of the Canadian Pacific, in 
Toronto, the clerk at the telephone has coustantly before him 
copies of the arrival notices made out for each consignee on 
the arrival of freight, and, these being suitably assorted 
alphabetically, he can usually answer a telephone inquiry 
from any person or firm in 20 seconds or less. The notices 
are classified not only under each letter of the alphabet, but 
also, when necessary, by subdivisions under each letter. This 
time saving arrangement was made necessary by the exacting 
demands of consignees, who are constantly calling for early 
and positive information regarding a large proportion of their 
shipments. 

When waybil'’s arrive the clerk who makes the expense 
bills uses carbon sheets and makes four copies at one writing. 
One of these copies, the “No. 4,” which is called the office 
record, is handed at once to the clerk in charge of the cabinet 
at the telephone, who assorts all of the sheets received and 
puts them in the proper pigeon holes. Then, on the receipt of 
anu ingviry, for example, from the T. Eaton Company, as quick- 
'y as t!e clerk can tvrn and catch the letter “E” on the hori- 
zontal line and letter “A” on the perpendicular one, he is 
enabled immeciately to locate the preper pigeon hole and get 
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the necessary information. The “Number 4” being a carbon 
of the “Number 1,” all information as to date of arrival, date 
of shipment, number and kind of packages, weight and 
charges, are right before him, so that all questions relating to 
the shipment can be answered intelligently. In the event of 
goods not being in and consignee wishing to be advised by 


_phone when they do arrive, a “pink” slip is used; the in- 


formation being inserted in it as to date shipped, kind and 
quantity of goods, and the consignee’s phone number. This 
“pink” also serves the purpose of a directory for keeping 
track of inquiries made by transient perzons, when, together 
with the information above referred to, the street address is 
also inserted. When the goods finally arrive and the No. 4’s 
are being distributed into their proper places, if a “pink” is 
discovered in a pigeon hole, immediately the consignee is 
phoned or the street address, as the case may require, is 
handed to delivery clerk. 

The cabinet has not stopped answering questions yet. The 
same consignee phones, “when will our goods be delivered?” 
This can be answered as quickly as any of the other ques- 
tions. When the delivery clerk passes over the sheets to 
the cartage company the “No. 3” is retained for the account- 
ing department, but before these are passed to that de- 
partment the inquiry clerk takes them and in spare moments 
takes out the corresponding ‘“‘No. 4” and places it in the “Z” 
space at the bottom. All he then has to do when he fails 
to find a “No. 4” in its proper place is to look in ‘“‘Z” and he 
is then in a position to know whether any of it is passed out 
and on its road for delivery. 

At the close of the day the “Z’s” are all taken out and tied 
together and dated and sent to the record room. If taken 





Cabinet for Holding Freight Arrival Records. 


from one pigeon hole after another in regular order they 
will be found when tied in alphabetical order. 

If a consignee has inquired several times and it seems 
desirable to start a tracer, the “pink,” with the information 
obtained at the time of the first call, is still in the pigeon 
hole, and is available for quickly making a memorandum 
which can be handed to the tracing clerk, thus saving the 
consignee all unnecessary trouble. 

In view of the fact that one is enabled with its use to tell 
when goods arrived, how long on hand, when passed out for 
delivery, street addresses, special information desired by con- 
signees, and give information to tracing desk, we are war- 
ranted in calling this a perfect freight inquiry system. 

For economy in space, it is advisable to have the cabinet 
made in two sections, as the width of the advice notes would 
necessarily make it long. These two sections when placed at 
right angles facilitate the work of the clerk in charge. In 
order to save further space, one may double up on such let- 
ters as U and V, etc. When made in two sections it will be 
necessary to have a perpendicular alphabet on each section. 
The perpendicular portions of each tier are made of wood 
and the horizontal ones of tin, with half circles cut out in 
front to make it easy to grasp bills. 

The style of the cabinet will be understood from the sketch 
shown above, which, it will be seen, shows a double use of 
the alphabet, the horizontal line being the initial letter and 
the perpendicular one the second letter in consignee’s name. 

This system was devised by James Oborne, general super- 
intendent of the Ontario division, and the cabinet is home- 
made, 
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The State Board of Assessors of Oklahoma has increased the 
assessment of railway property in that state from $174,529,192 
to $182,112,464. The assessment of main line was $171,397,574; 
side track, $6,756,367; and of buildings, $3,949,713. 


The Indiana Railroad Commission has authorized criminal 
proceedings in the Circuit Court at Logansport against 
the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis for violation 
of the full crew law. The complaint alleges that the road ran 
a train to Logansport from Richmond which did not have a 
brakeman. The penalty is a fine from $100 to $500. 


It is understood that the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe re- 
cently bought in Japan about 170,000 cocobolo wood ties, 
which are being made ready for use near Great Bend, Kan. 
The ties will cost $2 apiece in place and are expected to have 
a life of 25 to 30 years. The wood is so hard that an ordi- 
nary spike cannot be driven into it, and so screw spikes will 
be used. 


Reports have been current in the newspapers that E. T. 
Jeffery is to resign as president of the Denver & Rio Grande 
and the Western Pacific, and is to be succeeded by F. A. 
Delano, who, according to the same reports, is to resign as 
president of the Wabash and to be succeeded by B. A. Worth- 
ington. Mr. Jeffery and Mr, Delano have stated that these 
reports are baseless. 


In a new telegraph line which has just been built by the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha in Minnesota, the 
poles have been set nearer together than formerly, and every 
fifth pole is guyed; this with a view to providing against 
destruction and damage by sleet storms. There are 45 poles 
to the mile. Sleet storms are pretty sure to occur in Minne- 
sota, at least once every two years. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has filed a petition 
before the Indiana Railroad Commission against the Indian- 
apolis, Columbus & Southern Traction Company asking for 
the elimination of a grade crossing of the two lines four miles 
south of Indianapolis. This is the first petition filed before 
the commission for the elimination of a grade crossing between 
a steam and electric line under the new law. 


According to press despatches, the Southern Pacific has ap- 
plied to the Forestry department for permits to build power 
plants on lands within the government forest preserve in 
Sierra county, Nev., permits for building power plants along 
the Rubicon river having been already obtained. It is under- 
stood that this application has in view the use of these water 
powers to furnish power for the electric propulsion of trains 
over the Sierra Nevada mountains. 


According to the Houston Post, the law recently passed in 
Texas requiring automatic couplers on all railway cars will 
force many small roads in the state to give up their charters. 
These small roads with poor track were built to carry logs, 
but many of them, it appears, accept passengers and miscel- 
laneous freight and have thus served as common carriers; 
but now it is said they will have to give up this business. 
The law goes into effect January 1, next. As in the case of 
one road mentioned in these columns last week, the universal 
complaint is that the tracks are so uneven that vertical plane 
couplers cannot be used. 


Samuel Rea, second vice-president of the Pennsyivania Raii- 
road, believing, evidently, that the projects for new subways 
in New York are not making rapid progress, has written to 
Mr. Wilcox, chairman of the State Public Service Commission, 
calling his attention to the need of subway connections with 
Seventh avenue and Thirty-third street, the new station of 
the Pennsylvania. This station is to be opened next summer, 
and the desired new subways evidently are not going to be 
ready by that time. The latest proposals of the Interborough 
company include a line in Seventh avenue, and, following the 
publication of Mr. Rea’s letter, the Bradley-Gaffney-Steers 
Company announced a modification of its proposal which 
would provide the necessary connection. 


Cortlandt Street, 


Connection to 
New York. 


Pennsylvania Tunnel 





Beginning next Monday passengers for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad can board the cars in New York city. An arrange- 
ment has been made with the Cortlandt street tunnel line, and 
there is to be no extra charge; the fare will be the same as 


by ferry. Baggage, however, for the present, will not be 
checked by the tunnel line. Following is the substance of the 
announcement: 


“The Pennsylvania Railroad, in conjunction with the Hudson 
& Manhattan, has arranged that all tickets to and from New 
York shall, without additional charge, be valid through the 
new Hudson tunnels to and from the Hudson Terminal build- 
ing, at Church and Cortlandt streets, New York city, within 
one block of Broadway and adjoining a Sixth avenue elevated 
station. Passengers coming to New York will have the 
alternative of crossing the river on the company’s ferryboats 
to Cortlandt, Desbrosses and Twenty-third streets, or of taking 
an elevator in the station at Jersey City, descending to the 
Hudson tunnel and going by subway to the terminal in New 
York City. Coupons are to be attached to tickets from Phila- 
delphia and points east, which will be collected at the entrance 
to elevators in the Jersey City station. Commutation tickets 
will be punched there. Passengers coming from points south 
or west of Philadelphia will, upon application, and without 
charge, be supplied by the conductor with a tunnel ticket be- 
fore reaching Jersey City. Leaving New York, all Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad tickets are to be accepted on the concourse 
floor of the Hudson terminal for transportation to Jersey City. 
For each regular Pennsylvania train a special tunnel train 
will leave the Hudson terminal five minutes after the Cortlandt 
street ferry and ten minutes after the leaving time of the 
Twenty-third street ferry. Tickets to all points on the Penn- 
sylvania will be sold at the Hudson terminal.” 

The reader will recall that the Cortlandt street tunnel at 
its western end turns and runs north to the Erie and the 
Lackawanna stations, and that at the Lackawanna station 
the earlier tunnel of the Hudson & Manhattan crosses the 
river to Christopher street, Manhattan, and runs northward 
on Sixth avenue to Twenty-third street. The north and south 
line on the New Jersey side is to be opened August 2, and 
the Erie has issued notices that beginning with that date 
passengers can travel to and from the Erie station by the 
tunnel cars; but, unlike the Pennsylvania, the Erie does not 
propose to absorb the tunnel fare. It will cost the passenger 
five cents for each trip. All that can be got out of the Hud- 
son & Manhattan officers concerning this matter is that as 
yet no joint fare arrangements have been made with either 
the Erie or the Lackawanna. 





Automatic Block Signals on U. P. and S. P. 





That the Southern Pacific holds a unique position in the 
railway world, in the matter of automatic block signaling, is 
a fact well known to the readers of the Railroad Age Gazette. 
An officer of the road writes to remind us that in our note 
of June 18, telling of the continuous line of automatic block 
signals stretching across the continent, we ignored the fact 
that the Southern and the Union together, have on their main 
lines about 2,200 miles of automatic signaling in addition to 
that which was then noticed. Our correspondent also re 
minds us that of the 1,785 miles of the main line from Council 
Bluffs to Oakland Pier, 417 miles is double track. He says, 
also, that the distance between Benecia and Port Costa should 
not be omitted, as there is at that point the very best pro- 
tection against collision, the ferryboat Solano being the staff; 
cnly in this instance the staff carries the train instead of 
being carried by it! The other lines referred to are: San 
Francisco to El Paso, via the Coast Line; distance 1,295 miles, 
834 equipped with automatic block signals; El Paso to New 
Orleans, 1,194 miles, 481 miles automatic. This signaling is 


all east of San Antonio, little, if any, of the 622 miles between 
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San Antonio and El Paso being protected by automatic sig- 
nals. From Roseville, Cal., the junction point of the Shasta 
Route to Portland, Ore., a distance of 664 miles, there is a 
length of 192 miles of continuous automatic block signals. 
Eastward from Portland by the Oregon Railroad & Navigation 
Co, and the Oregon Short Line to the Union Pacific at Granger, 
a distance of 945 miles, a length of 736 miles has continuous 
automatic signals. It is expected that during this coming 
fiscal year automatic block signals will be installed on ap- 
proximately 1,000 miles additional. 





W. L. Ross to the Milwaukee Transportation Association. 





They tell a story down on the Fox River branch of the 
Burlington rcad of a man who always persisted in paying his 
fare in cash to the conducior. The conductor called his atten- 
tion to the fact that he lost ten cents in cash every time he did 
this. But the man replied: “This blamed old road gave me 
the worst of it in settling for a cow they killed for me seven 
years ago I said that they would never get another cent of 
iny money and they never have from that day to this.” 

Like that man, the average legislator seems to be determined 
to keep the gross receipts of the railways as low as possible, 
even though his constituents suffer in the meantime by the 
inability of the road to make improvements or extensions that 
the growth of his section of the country may imperatively de- 
mand. 

The average man, fairly well informed, will acknowledge 
that the greatest of all our industries is that of transporta- 
tion. And yet in all the thirty or more states whose legis- 
latures have met this winter and spring the only legislation 
that has had any serious consideration has been legislation 
that was primarily intended to decrease the receipts of the 
road while raising the standard of service to the public. If 
in any one of those legislative halls a member had risen in 
his place and frankly announced that he wished to introduce 
a bill for the relief and benefit of the railways, that man 
would have had his seat declared vacant instanter on the 
grounds of mental incapacity for legislative business. 

Now wnat is to be the ultimate benefit of this eternal 
nagging of the common carriers? Down in Illinois they are 
making us run on a narrow embankment with a two-cent pas- 
senger rate on one side of us and a $20,000,000 waterway on 
the other, for the ostensible purpose of reducing or “regulat- 
ing” the freight rates. The price of almost every other com- 
modity is “regulated” only by the law of supply and demand, 
and the customary operation of commercial laws. The rail- 
ways musi live and operate their lines to make a profit. When 
they make their rates prohibitive, or decrease their service to 
the point of inconvenience to the public, their business will 
of itself disappear. It would seem only reasonable that the 
point where the public demand for low priced service and the 
profitableness of that service meet should be left to the car- 
riers rather than to a “knocking” legislature, which knows 
nothing of the conditions, either of public demand for service 
or of the point where frequency or kind of service ceases to 
be profitable. 

Gradually some of these truths are coming home to the peo- 
ple, and more of them are realizing that on the face of the 
land the railway occupies as prominent a position as the nose 
does on the human countenance. And they will some day 
wake up to the fact that it is poor policy to cut off the nose 
to spite the rest of the face. The railways cannot be unjustly 
legislated against without injuring the entire country. They 
are not only the right hand of every industry, but they are also 
the principal customers of many of the most important manu- 
facturing and producing enterprises of the land. When you 
destroy the purchasing power of the American railway you set 
in operation a chain of retrenchment and economizing that 
reaches almost every individual home in the country. 





Panama Canal Estimate. 





The Secretary of War announces that the estimated amount 
of money required for work on the Panama canal during the 
fiseal year beginning 12 months hence—July 1, 1910—will be 
$45,100,000. This is about $12,000,000 greater than the amount 
appropriated for the current year. 
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Fourth of July at Springfield. 

The new shops of the St. Louis & San Francisco at Spring- 
field, Mo., were formally opened July 5, and there was a gen- 
eral celebration, combined with the celebration of the national 
holiday. There was a flag raising and speeches by the rail- 
way Officers. About 50,000 persons visitcd the shops during 
the day. The company furnished free transportation from 
the city. 





A Pennsylvania Tunnel Finished. 





The Pennsylvania Railroad has finished its tunnels under 
Bergen Hill and the Hudson River from Hackensack, N. J., to 
Seventh avenue and Thirty-third street, New York city. The 
final inspection has just been made and the work of electrifi- 
eation, track laying and signaling will now be pushed. We 
give a view of the inspectors, made from a photograph, taken 
in the tunnel. 

The Hackensack portal is 6.1 miles from the junction with 
the main line at Harrison, just east of Newark. N. J. A tem- 
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Automobile Party Making Final Inspection of the Penn- 


sylvania Railroad’s North River Tunnels. 


Left to right: 

First seat—F. J. Gubelman, Vice-President, } O’Rourke Engineering 
Geo. B. Fry, General Supt., t & Construction 

Second seat— John F. O’Rourke, President, ) Company. 
Jas. Forgie, Chief Asst. Engr., North River Division. 

Third seat—A. J. County, Asst. to 2d Vice-President, Penn. R. R. 
Chas. M. Jacobs, Chief Engineer, North River Division. 
Samuel Rea, Second Vice-President, Penn. R. R. 


—— 


porary track has been laid from Harrison to the portal, and 
materials for the track will be carried over this line. 

Thus culminates the work on the first pair of tunnels to be 
built for trunk line service under the Hudson River. The 
first excavation was begun May 12, 1905. The north tunnel 
was joined on September 12, 1906, and the south tunnel on 
October 9, 1906. The tunnels under Bergen Hill were con- 
nected on May 7, 1908, and April 11, 1908, respectively. 

The tunnels are 23 ft. in exterior diameter, and are lined 
with 2 ft. of concrete. They extend from the Hackensack portal 
under Bergen Hill to Weehawken shaft, a distance of 1.2 
miles, and from the latter shaft to Ninth avenue, New York, 
1.4 miles. In their construction, 501,995 cubic yards of material 
has been excavated; and 1,201,000 lbs. of blasting powder has 
been used. All of the subaqueous tunneling was done under 
compressed air, and for this purpose, 3,770,000,000 cubic ft. 
of air was pumped into the tunnels. For use in drilling opera- 
tions, 212,420,000 cubic ft. of compressed air was used. The 
tunnels contain 64,265 tons of cast iron and steel; 740 tons 
of structural steel; 2,606 tons of steel bolts; 240,500 barrels of 
cement: 170,400 cubic yards of concrete; 4,980 cubic yards of 
brick work, and 346.1 miles of wire conduits. 

















JtuLy 16, 1909. 


Engines That Wcen’t Set Forest Fires. 





The state Public Service Commission of New York, Second 
district, in accordance with its recent order, has made in- 
spections of all locomotives to be used within the forest pre- 
serve this summer. Among the requirements decided upon 
are the following: 

Spark Arresters.—To have openings in netting not exceed- 
ing 21%4 x 21% meshes per inch, with No. 10 wire. No holes 
to be permitted in any point of the spark arrester, diaphragm, 
baffle plate or joints larger than the standard opening given 
by this netting. Overflows from injectors to be connected 
to ash pans so that live coals which drop from the grates will 
be extinguished. 


Ash Pans.—Openings securely protected with screens or 
guards. Ash pan slides, connections, etc., to be in good con- 
dition with no openings larger than % in. x % in. 

The spark arresters and ash pans of 101 locomotives were 
inspected upon the following railways: 


Brooklyn Cooperage Company... 0. cscewceccvece. 
Cranberry Lake Railroad 
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Horseanoe. Porestiy Company... s <o6602 cece ces 
Paul Smith’s Electric Light & Power & R.R. Co..... 
Rich Lumber Company 
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At the first inspection 43 per cent. of the locomotives exam- 
ined failed to meet the requirements. Practically all of the 
locomotives on the Mohawk & Malone division of the New 
York Central are in good condition, and this has resulted in 
a substantial saving in fuel, which has more than offset the 
increased cost of inspection and experimenting made neces- 
sary by the order of the commission. 





New Construction on the Central Pacific. 


The South«:n Pacific has under way the construction of a 
new line 50.87 miles long from Rocklin, Cal., to Colfax, both 
points being on the Central Pacific. The object of the work 
is to get a maximum grade of 1.5 per cent., compensated for 
curves, opposing eastbound trains in place of the grade of the 
present road, which is 2 per cent. maximum, not compensated, 
and therefore equivalent to something more than 2.2 per cent. 
compensated. When the new road is done, the intention is to 
use it for eastbound traffic, and to have a double track between 
the points menticned by using the present road for westbound 
-—downgrade—traffic. 

The work invclves the construction of 17 tunnels, aggregac- 
ing 18,136 ft., the longest of which is 3,205 ft. All tunnels 
are single track except one, which is double track and 1,000 
ft. long. The new line will be shorter than the present road 
by three-quarters of a mile, and will have 4,149 deg, less 
curvature. 

Work is proceeding with all available force. It was let in 
two contracts for grading and masonry and tunneling, about 
one-half to the Utah Construction Co., Ogden, Utah, and one- 
half to Erickson & Petterson, San Francisco, Cal. 





lowa Railroad Commission. 





In its annual report recently printed the Railroad Commis- 
sion of Iowa asks for legislation to give it authority to re- 
quire the elimination of grade crossings, to extend switching 
zones in cities, and to compel reasonable changes in the loca- 
tion of highways where they cross railway tracks, in order 
that an undergrade or overhead crossing may be constructed 
in lieu of a grade crossing. 





Extensive Floods in Missouri. 

Extensive floods in Missouri on July 7 did great damage to 
railways, nighways, bridges and crops. A despatch from St. 
Joseph reported hundreds of thousands of acres of wheat and 
corn destroyed. The Wabash Railroad bridge at Chillicothe 
was washed away. At Gault, Mo., ithe station was surrounded 
by water, and the agent was not rescued for lo hours § At 
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Gallatin six track laborers, sent out to protect a bridge from 
driftwood, were reported missing. Near Burlington Junction a 
passenger train of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy was de- 
railed and had to be left standing in the water. At Pomona, 
Kan., passenger train No. 5 of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Ke was derailed on an embankment and three passenger cars 
were overturned and lodged in 18 ft. of water. Only two of 
the 300 passengers in the train were reported injured. On 
the same day there were numerous floods and landslides in 
Colorado. In the Royal Gorge, the trains of the Denver & 
Rio Grande were blocked by landslides from 6 ft. to 20 ft. 
deep. 

Hundreds of passengers were detained in Kansas City await- 
ing the movement of their trains. For six days or more all 
trains that were run between Kansas City and Chicago were 
dcetoured over the Missouri Pacific via St. Louis. 





Oil Fuel in Texas. 





The Southern Pacific Company has contracted for another 
year’s supply of fuel oil for the locomotives on the main and 
branch lines between New Orleans and El Paso. The oil will 
be furnished through the Rio Bravo Oil Company, which is a 
subsidiary concern of the Southern Pacific, and the supply will 
be obtained from the Eastern Texas and Western Louisiana 
oil fields. The proposition to use coal instead of oil on the 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio between El Paso and 
Houston was under consideration for a time. It was planned 
to obtain the coal from the Dawson fields of New Mexico, which 
are owned by the Phelps-Dodge syndicate. After a thorough 
investigation it was found that while there is a falling off in 
the oil output of Texas and Louisiana it would be possible to 
obtain an adequate supply at prices lower than the cost of 
coal. The continued use of oil was preferred in several other 
respects aside from its cheapness. It is thought that by the 
time the present oil contract expires other oil fields jn the ter- 
ritory adjacent to the road will have been discovered and that 
the supply of this fuel will thus be kept up. 





Barge Canal Contracts. 





At Albany two barge canal contracts, aggregating an ex- 
penditure of $3,759,291, have been awarded. Contract No. 30, 
providing for the construction of the canal, river and land line, 
from Little Falls to Sterling Creex, fourteen miles, goes to the 
Acme Engineering & Contracting Company of Schenectady for 
$2,591,666. Contract No. 42, providing for the construction of 
the canal from the Herkimer-Oneida county line to Oriskany 
road, nine miles, was awarded to Shanley-Morrisey, Inc., of 
New York, for $1,164,625. 





New Vessels for Savannah Line. 





The Ocean Steamship Company, better known as the Savan- 
nah Line, is to build two steamships to run between New York 
and Savannah. They will be slightly larger than the City of 
Savannah. The keel of one ship will be laid next month. 
They will be single screw steamers with reciprocating engines, 
and will be among the handsomest vessels on the Coast. They 
will have unusual freight carrying capacity and wil] have ac- 
commodation for 136 first cabin, 36 second cabin and 63 
steerage passengers. 





Operating Agreement of Northwestern Roads. 


The Northern Pacific, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
and the Oregon & Washington (Union Pacific), have entered 
into an agreement for the joint use of tracks between Port- 
land and Seattle. Leaving Portland, trains of the Union Pa- 
cific will cross the Columbia river on the new bridge of the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle, and will run over the tracks of 
the Northern Pacific to Tacoma. The Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul has built a line between Seattle and Tacoma. 
Oregon & Washington has bought a_ half 


The 
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this line, and the two roads will operate it jointly. The 
Northern Pacific, of course, will use its own line for its trains 
between Tacoma and Seattle. The line of the Northern Pacific 
between Portland and Tacoma will be double-tracked. This 
line will also be used by the Great Northern. 

The Hill and the Harriman interests have also settled the 
terms upon which they jointly will use the line running from 
Greenville, Idaho, to Riparia, Wash., via Lewiston, Idaho. 
The line from Greenville to Lewiston has been built by the 
Union Pacific and the line from Lewiston to Riparia by the 
Northern Pacific. The two roads will own and operate the 
line jointly. 





Cement Products Exhibition Company. 





The dates for the third annual cement show, in the 
Coliseum, Chicago, have been changed from February 17-23, 
1910, to February 18-26, 1910. 





MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS. 


The foliowing list gives names Of secretaries, dates of next or regu- 
lar meetings, and places of meeting. 





AIR BRAKE ASSOCIATION.—F, M. Nellis, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE OFFICERS.—A. G. Thomason, 
Scranton, Pa. 

AMERICAN ASSOC. OF LOCAL FREIGHT AGENTS’ ASS’NS.—G. W. Dennison, 
Penna. Co., Toledo, Ohio 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS.—R. W. Pope, 33 West 
39th St., New York: second Friday in month; New York. 

oe, RAILWAY ASSOCIATION.—W. F. Allen, 24 Park Place, New 


ork. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY BRIDGE AND BUILDING ASSOCIATION.—S. F. Patter- 
son, B. & M., Concord, N. H.; Oct. 19, 1909; Jacksonville, Fla. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING AND MAINT. OF Way Assoc.—E. H. 
Fritch, Monadnock Bidg., Chicago. 

AMPRICAN RAILWAY INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION.—R. E. Wilson, Ry. Ex- 
change, oe 

AMERICAN RAILWAY MASTER MECHANICS’ ASSOCIATION.—J. W. ‘Taylor, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

AMERICAN SocieETY FoR TESTING MATERIALS.—Prof. Edgar 
Univ. of Pa., Philadelphia. 

_ AMERICAN SocreTy OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—C. W. Hunt, 220 W. 57th St., 
N. Y.; Ist and 3d Wed., except July and August; New York. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., N.Y.; 2d Tues. in month: annual, Dec. 7-10; New York. 

AMERICAN STREET AND INTERURBAN RAILWAY ASSOCIATION.—B. V. 
Swenson, 29 W. 39th St., New York: Oct. 18-22; Denver, Colo. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILWAY ACCOUNTING OFFICERS.—C. G. 
Phillips, 143 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY CLAIM AGENTS.—E. H. Hemus, A., T. & S. F., 
Topeka, Kan. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—P. W. Drew, 
Wisconsin Central Ry., Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND CAR ACCOUNTING OFFICERS.— 
G. P. Conard, 24 Park Place. New York. 

CANADIAN RAILWAY CLUB.—James Powell, Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal, 


Marburg, 


Que.: 1st Tues. in month, except June, July and Aug. ; Montreal. 
CANADIAN SoOcIETyY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—Clement H. McLeod. Mon- 
treal, Que.: irregular. usually weekly; Montreal. 


CENTRAL RAILWAY CLUB.—H. D. Vought, 95 Libery St., New York; 2d 
Friday in January, March, May, Sept. and Nov.: Buffalo. 
FREIGHT CLAIM ASSOCIATION.—Warren P. Taylor, Rich., Fred. & Pot. 
R. R., Richmond, Va- 

INTERNATIONAL MASTER BOILER MAKERS’ 
Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY FUEL ASSOCIATION.—D. B. Sebastian, La Salle 
St. Station, Chicago 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY GENERAL FOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION.—E. C. 
Cook, Royal Insurance Bldg., Chicago. 
IowA RAILWAY CLUB.—W. B. Harrison, Union Station, Des Moines, Ia. ; 
2d Friday in month; except July and August; Des Moines. 
MASTER CAR BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony Bldg., 
Chicago. 

New ENGLAND RAILROAD CLUuB.—G. H. Frazier, 10 Oliver St., Boston, 
Mass. : 2d Tues. in month, ex. June, July, Aug. and Sept. ; Boston. 

New YorK RarLroap CLus.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 
3d Friday in month, except June, July and August; New York. 

NortH-West RAILWAY CLuB.—T. W. Flannagan, Soo Line, Minn.: 1st 
Tues. after 24d Mon., ex. June, July, August: St. Paul and Minn. 

RAILWAY CLUB OF PiITTrsBURGH.—J. D. Conway, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 4th 
Friday in month: except June, July and August; Pittsburgh. 

RAILWAY SIGNAL ASSOCIATION.—C, C. Rosenberg, 12 North Linden St., 
sethlehem, Pa. 

RAILWAY S?TrOREKEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION.—J. P. Murphy, Box C, Collin- 
wood, Ohio. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF WAyY_ ASSOCIATION.—Walter E. 
Emery. P. & P. U. Ry., Peoria, Ill.: Nov., 1909; Washington. 

Sr. Louris RArLwAy CLus.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo.: 2d Friday in month, except June, July and Aug.; St. Louis. 





ASSOCIATION.—Harry D. 


Sociery oF RAILWAY FINANCIAL OFFICERS.—C. Norguist, Chicago: 
Sept. 7-8: Fort William Henry, Lake George, N. Y 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFICERS.—J. H. O’Donnell, 
Bogalusa, La. 

SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Ry. CLur.—A. J. Merrill. Prudential 
Bldg.. Atlanta; 8d Thurs., Jan., Aprii, Aug. and Nov.: Atlanta. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ ASSOCIATION.—W. O. Thompson, N. Y. C. & H. 
R. R.R., East Buffalo. N. Y.: September, 1909: Denver. 

WESTERN CANADA RAILWAY CLUB.—W. H. Rosevear, 199 Chestnut St.; 
Winnipeg: 2d Mon., ex. June, July and Aug.: Winnipeg. 

WESTERN RAILWAY CLUB.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago; 3d 
Tuesday each month, except June, July and August: Chicago. 

WesTERN Socrpry OF ENGINEERS.—J. H. Warder, Monadnock Bldg.. 
Chicago; 1st Wednesday, except July and August; Chicago. 
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Craffic News. 


The Railroad Commission of Missouri has indefinitely sus- 
pended its proposed schedule of reasonable maximum rates 
on coal. 





The Kansas City newspapers state that ticket scalping has 
been revived there since the railways began again to sell re- 
duced rate round-trip tickets. 


A meeting of the committee on uniform. classification of the 
National Association of Railway Commissioners has been called 
to be held in Chicago, on August 2d. 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western announces that on 
August 1 local passenger fares within the state of Pennsyl- 
vania wili be advanced to the basis of 214 cents a mile. 


The Lehigh Valley, the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
and the New York Central are now carrying freight from New 
York to Buffalo in 17 hours or thereabouts. The trains leave 
New York in the evening and are made up of express cars. 
The design is to carry only high-class freight. 


The first through freight trains via the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul and the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound be- 
tween Chicago and Tacoma, Wash., started from Chicago on 
the evening of July 12. The westbound schedule will be 176 
hours from Chicago and 144 hours from the Twin Cities. 


Five men arrested at Plainfield, N. J., for speculating in 
commutation tickets of the Central of New Jersey, lending 
them for use by transient passengers at less than single 
ticket rates, have been set free on payment of the costs of 
the court and on promising not to traffic in commutation 
tickets. 


Competition for passenger business between the Chicago- 
St. Paul lines once more is growing feverish. The Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul on July 11 put on a new passenger 
train between Chicago and the Twin Cities, which leaves 
Chicago at 8 p. m. and arrives at St. Paul at 7:25 a.m. This 
train makes 1 hour and 10 minutes better time than the 
“Pioneer Limited.” The Chicago & North Western promptly 
replied by announcing a new train, the Fast Mail, which 
leaves Chicago at 8:04 p. m. and reaches St. Paul at 7:30 
a. m. 


The Interterritorial Ticket Contract Committee met in At- 
lantic City, N. J.. on July 8, 9 and 10. A revised report on an 
excursion ticket contract and a report on a form of one-way 
ticket contract were adopted for submission to the American 
Association of General Passenger and Ticket Agents. Sub- 
committees representing the general passenger agents’ and 
accountants’ associations conferred and appointed a_ joint 
sub-committee to investigate the various forms of tickets and 
suggest measures for a reduction in the number of forms now 
required. This sub-committee is composed of W. J. Cannon, 
assistant general passenger agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul; W. S. Cookson, assistant general passenger agent 
of the Grand Trunk; A. Hermany, auditor of passenger traf- 
fic of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, and A. D. Joslin, 
auditor of passenger receipts of the Illinois Central. 


W. P. Kenney, assistant traffic manager of the Great North- 
ern, has issued a circular to coal shippers, dealers and con- 
sumers in Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa and 
Manitoba, calling attention to the importance of getting coal 
during July and August when cars are available, in order to 
prevent a shortage of transportation facilities in the fall. The 
indications point towards an exceptionally heavy grain and 
other traffic movement. Mr. Kenney’s circular is one of num- 
erous indications that railway traffic and operating men in 
central and western territory are growing apprehensive of a 
serious car shortage in the late summer and fall. It is said 
that the roads from the Pittsburgh district to the lakes are 
considerably congested now and that this condition is due 
mainly to the fact that there has been great delay in beginning 
the movement of coal to the Northwest. Much freight is now 
being handled which ordinarily goes forward earlier in the 
summer. 
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Relations Between Railways and Coal Companies. 





Commissioners Harlan and Clark of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission took testimony in Chicago last week re- 
garding the relations between a number of western railways 
and coal mine operating companies. The testimony related not 
only to the subject of the control of coal mines by railways, 
but also to the subject of the plans followed by the roads in 
apportioning cars between the mines along their lines. 

E. W. McKenna, vice-president of the St. Paul, testified 
that that road owns three coal mines in Illinois, producing 
4.600 tons a day, all used by the road. The mines co no com- 
mercial business. In addition, the road has to buy large quan- 
tities of coal. So far as he knows, no one connected with 
the road is interested directly or indirect!y in outside mines 
from which the road buys. E. S, Keeley, vice-president of the 
same road, said that it had refused to makc joint rates on coal 
with many of its connections; this in order to iasure market 
io the coal producers situated on its lines and keep its equip- 
ment at home. Geo. E, Simpson, superintendent of transpor- 
tation of the St Paui, said he kept a record of the capacity 
of the different mines and supplied them with cars accordingly. 
In times of car shortage, the distribution of cars was based 
on previous experience of how many cars each mine used 
when it got all it wanted. 

Clarence F, Parker, purchasing agent of the Illinois Central, 
denied that this road unfairly favors the Bell & Zotler Com- 
pany of St. Louis. The only difference between the road’s con- 
tract with this company and with other concerns is that it 
covers a period of 10 years instead of one year. The long- 
time contract was made because if the coal company were sure 
of a market for its lump coal, it could make a similar long- 
time contract with Swift & Company, the packers, for screen- 
irgs, and the Illinois Central would get the haul. Mr. Parker 
is chairman of the Madison Coal Corporation. The Illinois 
Central controls this company through the Mississippi Valley 
Company, and the Madison furnishes from 15 to 20 per cent. 
of the coal the road uses. The Illinois Central contracts to pay 
the Madison company $1.10 a ton, and about the same price 
is paid to 80 other mine operators in Illinois. The testimony 
indicated that the road’s control of the Madison Corporation 
practically enables it to fix the price that it will pay to other 
companies for coal. F. H. Harwood, coal traffic manager of 
the Illinois Central, produced claim papers showing that after 
the coal strike of 1906 he had refunded several] hundred dollars 
of demurrage charges to the Bell & Zoller Company. The de- 
murrage, he said, accrued on a large number of cars in which 
coal was stored in Chicago in anticipation of a strike. Similar 
refunds were made to all operators who applied for them. 

Geo. H. Ross, vice-president of the Chicago & Alton and the 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western, said that he owned 50 shares 
of the stock of the Clover Leaf Coal Company. He said that 
65 per cent, of the coal used by the Alton and the Clover Leaf 
in Illinois is obtained from the Shoal Creek Coal Company and 
the rest from the Clover Leaf Coal Company, but that neither 
has any connection with these roads. 

W. H. McDoel, president of the Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville, testified that this company owned no coal mines in 
Illinois. 

M. D. Shafi, superintendent of the Chicago, Peoria & St. 
Louis, and S. M. Russell, superintendent of the Toledo, Peoria 
& Western, stated that neither their roads nor their officers 
are interested in coal concerns. 

It was shown that the Dering Coal Company is controlled 
by the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway. The Rock 
{sland owns $1,700,000 out of $5,000,000 of stock, and there is 
a voting trust agreement which entitles the road to name a 
majority of the directors. A number of the road’s officers, in- 
cluding President Winchell, own similar amounts of stock, and 
the following own the number of shares indicated: John A. 
Spoor, president of the Chicago Junction Railway, 125 shares; 
W. E. Corey, president United States Steel Corporation, 200 
shares; E. H. Gary, chairman United States Steel Corporation, 
200 shares; T. W. Robinson, vice-president Illinois Steel Com- 
pany, 75 shares. Messrs. Winchell, Corey, Spoor and Robin- 
son, and W. H. Lyferd (C. & E. I.), John F. Stevens. W. B. 
McKinley (Illinois Traction Co.) and other railway men are 
bondholders. 

Eugene McAuliffe, general fuei agent of the Rock-Island- 
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Frisco System, said that the bulk of the coal used by these 
roads in I!linois comes from the Consolidated Indiana Coal 
Company, which is now leased to the Brazil Block Coal Com- 
pany, controlled by the Chicago & Eastern Illinois. The mines 
of the Dering Company, which is now in the hands of a re- 
ceiver, are also leased to the Brazil Block Coal Company. 
About 60 per cent. of the output of these mines is used by 
the Rock Island-Frisco lines at prices ranging from 55 cents 
for screenings to $1.15 for lump. The roads also buy coal 
from practically every mine on their lines, 

J. S. Ford, auditer of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, stated 
that the Evansville & Terre Haute owns the West Jackson Hill 
Coal Mining & Transportation Company, and that 600 acres 
of coal lands in Indiana are held in trust for the Eastern 
Iijinois by the Chicago Title & Trust Company, but are not 
worked. 

A list of stockholders of the Cardiff Coal Company, of 
Cardiff, Illinois, was filed by Chas. E, Pierce. This showed 
that T. P. Shonts owns $56,000 of stock and $56,000 of bonds, 
and that Pau! Morton owns $31,200 worth of stock and $41,000 
of bonds. Mr. Pierce said, however, that the Cardiff Com- 
pany’s output is all sold commercially, except about 200 tons 
a day, bought by the Wabash, and that it has no dealings with 
the Alton or the Clover Leaf. 

J. M. Whitman, vice-president of the Chicago & North 
Western, stated that this road owns the Consolidated Coal 
Company and about 16,000 acres of coal lands in Iowa, but 
none in Illinois, and that, so far as he knows, none of the 
officers of the road are interested in other coal properties, 

T. J. Hyman, secretary of the Illinois Steel Company, stated 
that the United States Steel Company and its subsidiaries, 
which operate a substantial mileage of railways, own 2,600 
acres of coal lands in Illinois, and are getting more in Indiana. 

Considerabie testimony was introduced as to methods of 
distributing cars among coa] mines. It appeared that some 
roads provided cars according to the estimated capacity of the 
mines and that others distributed them according to the past 
production of the mines. 

W. E. Bailey, general auditor of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, said that this road owns $243,000 or bonds of the 
Devlin Coal Company jin Illinois and coal properties in other 
states; but that none of its officers, agents or employees is 
interested in coal properties along its lines. 

E. P. Higgins, auditor of disbursements of the Big Four, 
said that this road owns stock in the Chicago & Harrisburg 
Coal Company in Indiana. Officers of the Lake Erie & Western 
and the Chicago, Indiana & Southern, said that these roads 
have no interests in coal mines. 

W. L. Barnes, superintendent of transportation of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, stated that this road owns 
27,000 acres of coal lands in Illinois, but is operating no mines 
on it, 

Francis S. Peabody testified that the Peabody Coal Company 
controls the Chicago & Illinois Midland railroad as well as the 
Illinois Midland Coal Company. 

T. J. O'Gara, of the O’Gara Coal Company, stated that his 
company owns 13 mines in Saline County, Illinois, on the Big 
Four, and that one-half of their output is sold to the railways, 
one-third going to the New York Central lines. For two years 
the O’Gara Company has had a freight rate of 95 cents a ton 
to Chicago. The rate formerly was $1. He denied that there 
had been any private arrangement with the railways regard- 
ing rates. 

Richard Fitzgerald, vice-president of the Chicago Junction 
railway, said that he owns the Grant Coal Mining Company, 
of Burnett, Indiana, but that it sells no coal to the railway. 

W. T. Abbott, general attorney of the Southern Indiana and 


the Illinois Southern, stated that these roads have sold their 
coal. properties. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 





Another Exception to the Long and Short Haul Clause. 





Moise Brothers Co. v. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific et al. 
Opinion by Commissioner Harlan. 

Complaint alleges that class and commodity rates to Santa 
Rosa, N. Mex., from Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis and 
Memphis are unreasonable both in and of themselves and 
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when compared with the through rates from the same points 
of origin to El Paso, Tex. Under the circumstances disclosed 
complainant’s contentions are not sustained. 

Defendants having shown that competitive conditions at 
El Paso compelled lower rates thereto than to Santa Rosa, the 
burden of proof does not rest on them to justify their Santa 
Rosa rates. Having explained and excused violation of the 
long and short haul clause, the issue as to the reasonableness 
of the Santa Rosa rates must take the same course as any 
other issue involving the reasonableness of rates. 





No Carload Rate on Shoes. 

Bentley & Olmsted Co. et al. v. Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern et al. Opinion by Commissioner Lane. 

The commission declines to put in carload rates on boots 
and shoes between Boston and Des Moines, because those 
articles generally move in less than carload quantities and 
there is no evidence in the record warranting the introduction 
of a new unit of transportation as to those commodities. 








Discrimination Against Des Moines. 





Greater Des Moines Committee v. Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific. Opinion by Commissioner Lane. 

Complaint alleges that defendant’s local rates for the trans- 
portation of freight between Chicago and Des Moines are un- 
reasonable and give undue advantage to Minneapolis and St. 
Paul as against Des Moines. No unreasonable preference or 
advantage in favor of Minneapolis and St. Paul has been 
established, but the present first class rate from Chicago to 
Des Moines is unreasonable. 





Failure to Agree on Division of Rate. 





Germain Co. v. New Orleans & Northeastern et al. 
by Commissioner Harlan. 

A through rate regularly published between two points and 
available under the tariff over several different routes is not 
nullified as to one such route by the failure of the partici- 
pating carriers to agree on divisions over that route. 

Reparation awarded to complainant on account of a rate 
overcharge and to cover transfer and demurrage charges ac- 
cruing because of the refusal of the delivering line to receive 
a car from its connection. 


Opinion 





Goods Destroyed in Transit. 





Anderson, Clayton & Co. v. St. Louis & San Francisco et al. 
Opinion by Commissioner Lane. 

Complainant shipped 125 bales of cotton from Lawton, Okla., 
to Chickasha, for concentration and subsequent reshipment. 
Defendants’ tariffs provided that on reshipment from the con- 
centration point the through rate from point of origin to final 
destination would be protected. Consignment was destroyed 
by fire while standing on the platform of the compress at 
Chickasha. Complaint seeking refund of the local charges 
collected for the movement from Lawton to Chickasha dis- 
missed. 


Agreements Between Carrier and Shipper. 





H. P. Hood & Sons v. Delaware & Hudson. 
missioner Clements. 

Complaint alleged unjust discrimination and inadequate 
service in transportation of milk from Poultney, Vt., and in- 
termediate stations to Eagle Bridge, N. Y., destined to Boston, 
Mass. After partial hearing an agreement covering all points 
in controversy was filed, and a tariff was issued based thereon. 
Upon disagreement of parties as to the interpretation of the 
tariff it was held that the commission has no authority to 
approve or enforce an agreement between carrier and shipper, 
nor will it undertake to construe such an agreement nor to 
say that a tariff shall be issued in compliance therewith. Such 
an agreement may *~ regarded, and used as evidence of an 
admission as bet:,een the parties executing it, of strong evi- 
dentiary value, that the rate agreed on is reasonable. It is 


Opinion by Com- 
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the duty of the commission to establish just and reasonable 
rates available for all shippers alike without discrimination in 
favor of any shipper by reason of an agreement with the car- 
rier. When the language of a tariff is ambiguous the agree- 
ment may be examined as a medium of explanation of the 
tariff to remove the ambiguity. 

When a commodity is purchased in and shipped from one 
state to a point in another state the transaction is indelibly 
impressed with the character of interstate commerce, and the 
various mutations through which the article passes and the 
handlings which it undergoes while in transit are merely in- 
cidental to the movement. Every carrier by railway that par- 
ticipates in the carriage of any such commodity or that per- 
forms any part of the transportation in a continuous passage 
from a point of origin in one state to a destination in another 
state is engaged in interstate commerce and subject to the 
jurisdiction of the act. 

Reparation will be awarded in accordance with findings on 
proper proof of shipments. 





Reduction of Rates to Des Moines. 





Greater Des Moines Committee, Inc., v. Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific et al. Gpinion by Commissioner Lane. 

Freight which originates at points east of the Indiana-Illi- 
nois state line is carried to Des Moines, Iowa, over the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific on a joint proportional rate to the 
Mississippi river added to a proportion made by the Rock 
Island from the river to Des Moines. The proportionals of 
the Rock Island on first, second, etc., class merchandise are 
as follows: 





Group -——— Merchandise.———_——_,_ 
TAO UM gio boa Gaia css No.1, No.2, No.3, No.4, No.5, 
Originating at— cts. cts. cts. ets. cts. 
1 Including New York ..... 42 34 27 21% 15% 
= o Syracuse ...... 40 34 27 20% 15% 
S ae Pittsburgh 45% 35% 30 22% 15 
4 s DOTtOM ..c<c ei 47% 38% 31 24 15 
5 35 Saginaw ...... 40 33% 26% 20 . 14% 
6 ~ Co 42 864% 29% 23 17 
r “ Grand Rapids .. 42 361% 29% 21% 16% 
8 Logansport .... 45% 387% 32 24 16 
9 zs Fort Wayne ... 42 33% 29% 22 16 
10 - Cincinnati ..... 47 39% 341% 26 17 


The commission finds these rates unreasonable and the other 
class rates unreasonable in about the same proportion and 
orders them reduced as follows: 


Group 








Merchandise.- 








"Sake aces eet 
ier I ok ane as we oe 8 ace No. i, No.2, Ne. 3, 0.4, No.5, 
Originating at— ets. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
1 Including New York ..... 37 30 23% 19 13% 
y a Syracuse ...... 35 30 23% 18 13% 

3 as Pittsburgh .... 40 31 26 20 13 

4 ™ Dayton «....... 44% 33% 2T 21 13 
5 is SagmMmawWw ...... 35 29 23 17% 12% 

6 Ci 0) ee 37 32 26 20 15 
< “ Grand Rapids .. 37 32 26 19 14% 

8 i Logansport .... 40 33 28 21 14 

9 - Fort Wayne ... 37 29 26 19 14 
10 a Cincinnati .... 41 34% 30 23 14% 
Other class rates are reduced about in proportion. The 

application for a joint through rate is denied. 
Law of Limitations Interpreted. 

Woodward & Dickerson v. Louisville & Nashville et al. Opin- 


ion by Chairman Knapp. 

The defendant asks for rehearing of the commission’s con- 
struction of the amendment to the act approved June 29, 1906, 
placing a limitation on actions for the recovery of money 
caamages, which reads as follows: “All complaints for the re- 
covery of damages shall be filed with the commission within 
two years from the time the cause of action accrues, and not 
after, and a petition for the enforcement of an order for the 
payment of money shall be filed in the circuit court within 
one year from the date of the order and not after, provided 
that claims accrued prior to the passage of this act may be 
presented within one year.” 

The shipments involved in this case were made in November 
and December, 1905, and the payment of freight charges was 
made to the delivering carrier on December 26, 1905. Com- 


plaint was filed with the commission September 5, 1907, less 
than two years after the cause of action accrued, but more 
than one year after the passage of the amendment referred to. 

The question raised has already been decided by the com- 
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mission in several cases. Prior to the enactment of the amend- 
ment of 1906, apparently the limit upon actions for money 
damages before the commission depended on the statute of the 
state in which the cause of action arose. But having estab- 
lished a new limitation of two years, it is apparent that many 
claims not barred at that time would have been barred before 
they could be filed, had not congress inserted the proviso in 
question. It has therefore seemed more reasonable to assume 
that the congress intended to give one year within which 
there might be presented to the commission claims valid prior 
to the approval of the law, but which would thereupon have 
been barred without notice, than to assume that the congress, 
in respect of claims not barred by the new limitation, should 
create two classes, and say that those which accrued subse- 
quent to August 26, 1906, might be presented at any time 
prior to the expiration of two years from that date, while 
claims which accrued perhaps immediately prior to the date 
mentioned could be presented only within one year thereafter. 
The petition for rehearing is therefore denied, and it will be 
so ordered. 


Protecting Minimum Weights. 





Slimmer & Thomas v. Pennsylvania Company et al. Opin- 
ion by Commissioner Prouty. 

Complainants ordered cars of certain dimensions for ship- 
ments of cattle from South St. Paul, Minn., to Hammond, 
Ind. The initial carriers supplied cars of larger dimensions, 
but protected the minimum weights of the sizes ordered. At 
Hammond the cattle were rebilled to Philadelphia, Pa., on a 
separately established tariff, and payment of freight charges 
to Hammond was made to the western lines. The lines east 
of Hammond declined to protect the minimum weights, as 
the provisions of their tariffs had not been complied with. 
Complaint asking for reparation should be dismissed. 





Sugar Lighterage Allowance at New York. 





Federal Sugar Refining Co. of Yonkers v. Baltimore & Ohio 
et al. Opinion by Chairman Knapp. 

Defendants have prescribed limits in and about New York 
harbor within which they will, for the flat New York rate, 
perform the service of transporting traffic between their rail 
terminals on the Jersey side of the Hudson and points in the 
harbor. At Yonkers, N. Y., some distance north of the free- 
lighterage limits, complainant operates a sugar refinery, and 
to make shipments therefrom over defendants’ lines it must 
lighter the sugar from its refinery to points within the light- 
erage limits or forward it via the New York Central to Six- 
tieth street, New York. By the latter route it can obtain the 
New York rate, but the route is said to be unsatisfactory be- 
cause of delays in the New York Central’s city terminals. 
One of the defendants’ leased terminals in Brooklyn is owned 
and operated by the same partnership which operates a sugar 
refinery in competition with complainant, the sugar from this 
refinery passing through the terminal and the partnership re- 
ceiving from defendants for lighterage thereof the same 
amount allowed for lighterage of other freight by the same 
terminal company. It is claimed by complainant that on ship- 
ments delivered by it to defendants’ Jersey rail terminals it 
should receive the same allowance that is made to companies 
lightering freight from points in New York harbor, or that 
the lighterage limits should be extended to include Yonkers. 

By their lighterage regulations defendants have, in the only 
available manner, extended their lines to New York, but such 
extension results from the exercise of business discretion, not 
from compliance with any requirement of the act to regulate 
cemmerce; and by such extension defendants incur no liability, 
under the act, to extend their lines to Yonkers or other nearby 
communities. 

The identity of ownership between the Jay street terminal 
in Brooklyn and the adjoining refinery in Brooklyn is a rela- 
tionship which should be subjected to the closest scrutiny. 
The only inference which can be drawn from the present 
record is that the Jay street terminal does not earn in excess 
of a reasonable return on the investment. Section 15 of the 
act clearly implies that a just and reasonable allowance may 
be made to the owner of property transported, when such 
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owner renders a service connected with the transportation, and 
nothing has been made to appear which indicates that the 
allowance in question exceeds the authorized measure of com- 
pensation. Complaint dismissed without prejudice. 


Refund on Reshipment Unlawful. 


W. S. Duncan & Company et al. v. Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis Railway Company et al. Opinion by Commis- 
sioner Clements. 

The payment of the so-called “elevation allowance” to 
dealers in hay, grain and grain products at Nashville, Tenn., 
is an undue and unlawful discrimination. 

Where carriers have in effect a uniform rate per 100 lbs. for 
any quantity, which rate applies uniformly to all shippers, 
a different rate applied to carloads from that applied to L. c. L. 
will not be ordered, especially when such differential will 
have a tendency to increase the rate on L. c. L., and further, 
to cut off consumers and small dealers from purchasing at 
distant markets in L. c. L. lots. 

Shipments of grain, grain products and hay are carried 
from the Ohio and Mississippi river crossings and points north 
and west thereof to Nashville at local rates, and quantities 
of these articles are afterwards reshipped and rebilled from 
Nashville to points in the southeast at the local rate, but the 
difference between the sum of the locals thus collected and 
the through rate from crossing point to ultimate destination 
is refunded to the shipper through the claims department of 
the railway. There is no agreement for through carriage be- 
tween shipper and carrier at the original point of shipment, 
no other destination than Nashville is named, and on delivery 
of grain to that point it loses its identity and is in every re- 
spect a local shipment. The circumstances and conditions 
prevailing at Nashville are not so dissimilar from those pre- 
vailing at other points in the southeast as to warrant a con- 
tinuance of this privilege at Nashville without undue dis- 
crimination against points in that territory not having a simi- 
lar privilege. and this privilege operates as a device by which 
traffic may move at less than the lawful tariff rate. 





Reparation from Charge of Published Rate Denied. 





The Alphons Custodis Chimney Construction Co. v. South- 
ern Railway et al. Opinion by Commissioner Cockrell. 

The defendant agreed to publish a rate of 18 cents per 100 
lbs. on carload shipments of stack chimney brick from North 
Birmingham, Ala., to Washington, D. C., as soon as complain- 
ant should tell them when shipments were ready to move, 
the rate at that time being 20 cents. The complainant failed 
to teil the defendant until after certain shipments had been 
made. Reparation for the difference between the 20-cent rate 
and the 18-cent rate is denied on shipments that moved before 
the publication of the 18-cent rate. 





STATE COMMISSIONS. 





The Railroad Commission of Iowa has announced that on 
July 20 it will give a hearing on a number of applications for 
changes in freight rates, Railway officers have asked for the 
cancellation of the commission’s recent order requiring rail- 
ways to bill cars ait the minimum weight of the car ordered 
by the shipper when they are unabie to furnish cars of the 
size ordered. 


The Railroad Commission of Louisiana has submitted to 
the roads in that state a tentative mileage tariff on corn and 
oats, and will give a hearing on the question of the adoption 
of this tariff at Baton Rouge on July 27. The commission on 
the same date will give a hearing regarding the matter 0! 
rates on melons, fruits and vegetables. It proposes the fo! 
lowing rule regarding rates on these commodities: ‘“Th« 
rates on native grown, green or ripe fruits, melons and vege 
tables, in carloads, minimum weight 20,000 lbs. per car, shal! 
be Class C, Western classification, and Class C, Souther! 
classification, in defined territories where these classification: 
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apply, provided that the maximum rate to be charged shall 
not exceed 30 cents per 100 lbs. On less than carload ship- 
ments of green or ripe fruits; melons and vegetables, trans- 
perted over a single line of railway, or over two or more lines 
of railway under the same management or control, rates shall 
be as follows, except in cases where existing rates are lower, 
in which cases existing rates shall remain in effect: fourth 
class, Western classification, and fourth class, Southern clas- 
sification, in defined territories where these classifications 
apply. Carload rates apply on fresh fruit and fresh vegetables 
in boxes, bags, barrels or crates or in baskets, with tight or 
slatted covers, straight or mixed. On melons, straight.” 





COURT NEWS. 





The state of Oregon is proceeding in the courts against the 
Corvallis & Eastern for failure to comply with an order of the 
state railroad commission to supply adequate station facilities 
at Lyons. The penalty provided by law is $10,000. Instead 
of putting up a building, the company took a couple of old 
freight cars and rigged them up as a station. 


In a petition for rehearing in the Southern Pacific tax 
case which he has filed in the Kentucky Supreme Court, M. B. 
Hays, former attorney-general of Kentucky, charges that in 
order to effect a compromise this road paid counsel for the 
fiscal court of Jefferson county a fee of $3,344. In this case the 
state sued for $4,000,000, which was alleged to be due for back 
taxes. Mr. Hays, in addition, charges that the Southern Pacific 
“indirectly paid to have the suit of the commonwealth, by T. C 
Albritton, revenue agent, versus Southern Pacific Company, 
for taxes for 1905, dismissed without prejudice.” 


Judge E. B. Kinkhead, of the Common Pleas Court at Spring- 
field, Ohio, has ruled that the Ohio Railway Commission has 
‘ no judicial power and therefore exceeded its authority when 
it ordered the Marietia, Columbus & Cleveland to stop dis- 
criminating against the Carbon’ Coal Company in favor 
of the Black Diamond Coal & Coke Company in the distribu- 
tion of cars. The commission ordered that cars should be dis- 
tributed according to the capacity of the mines along the 
road’s lines. The court decided not only that the commission 
exceeded its authority in issuing such an order but also that 
the rating of the coal mines on the basis of their supposed 
capacity for all time is unreasonable, unjust and calculated to 
foster, rather than to prevent, discrimination. 


The United States Circuit Court of Appeals at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, rendered a decision on July 7 that the Wabash must 
pay $900,000 to the estate of Henry L. Compton, this being 
the principal and compound interest on $150,000 of bonds 
issued by the road in 1870 and bought by Mr, Compton. In 
1865 the Toledo & Wabash Railway Company was consolidated 
with three other roads and became known as the Toledo, 
Wabash & Western. Prior to 1878 the consolidated lines de- 
faulted on the interest on the equipment bonds of the old 
Toledo & Wabash. In July, 1880, Benjamin F. Ham secured 
a judgment and lien against the whole consolidated lines for 
these bonds that he held. The Supreme Court of the United 
States reversed the decision in 1885, holding that there was 
no lien on the consolidated properties. In 1888 James Comp- 
ton obtained a decree from the Ohio Supreme Court, granting 
kim a lien on the consolidated roads for the old bonds he held, 
under the Ohio statutes. This case came before Judge William 
H. Taft and H. H. Lurton, of the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals, in Cincinnati in 1890; they sustained the Ohio 
Supreme Court decision as to the lien, but could not agree as 
to the form of remedy. The United States Supreme Court 
aiso upheld in this case the Ohio Supreme Court decision, 
notwithstanding the lien granted in the Ham case was de- 
clared void. The Compton case being remanded from Wash- 
ington to the United States Circuit Court for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Ohio, W. H. H. Miller, of Indianapolis, was appointed 
special master to ascertain what property was covered by the 
lien ten years ago. In the meantime the Wabash, St. Louis 
& Pacific had been placed in the hands of a Federal receiver, 
and in 1889 the Wabash took all the properties. Special Mas- 


ter Miller found profits to pay Compton, and his report was 
upheld in the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
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Railroad Offirers. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 








Executive, Financial and Legal Officers. 


Captain J. W. Miller, vice-president of the New England 
Navigation Co., has been elected vice-president of the Cape 
Cod Canal Co. 


A. L. Conrad has been elected the secretary and auditor of 
the Kansas Southwestern, with office at Topeka, Kan., suc- 
ceeding H. R. M. Smith. 


S. M. Rogers, purchasing agent of the Elgin, Joliet & East- 
ern, at Chicago, has been elected the vice-president, with office 
at Chicago. He will perform such duties as may be assigned 
to him by the president or board of directors. 


Blewett Lee, 
appointment as the 
general solicitor of 
the Illinois Central, 
with office at Chicago, 
has been announced 
in these columns, was 
born on March 1, 1876, 
near Columbus, Miss. 
He received his educa- 
tion at the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 
of Mississippi, 1880- 
1883; the University of 
Virginia, 1883-1885; 
Harvard University, 
1885-1888, and at Leip- 
sic and Freiburg, Ger- 
many, 1888-1889. On 
January 1, 1902, he be- 
came general attorney 
of the Illinois Central, 
and held this office 
until his appointment 
on June 15, 1909, as the 
general solicitor. 


whose 





Blewett tee 


James H. Hoyt, assistant to the president of the Toledo & 
Ohio Central, second vice-president and general counsel of the 
Hocking Valley, and general counsel of the Kanawha & Michi- 
gan, has been elected the second vice-president of the Kanawha 
& Michigan. W.N. Cott, secretary and treasurer of the Hock- 
ing Valley, the Wellston & Jackston Belt and the Zanesville 
& Western, with office at Columbus, Ohio, has been elected 
the secretary and treasurer of the Kanawha & Michigan. L. P. 
Ecker, auditor of the Hocking Valley and the Zanesville & 
Western, with office at Columbus, Ohio, has been appointed 
the auditor of the Kanawha & Michigan. 


Operating Officers. 


C. E. Dafoe, superintendent of the Northwest division of the 
Chicago Great Western at St. Paul, Minn., has had his juris- 
diction extended over the Wisconsin, Minnesota & Pacific divi- 
sion, succeeding Charles T. Banks, resigned. 


E. A. Goodridge has been appointed general manager of 
the Texas State Railroad, with office at Rusk, Tex. Mr. 
Goodridge will report to the State Penitentiary Board, the 
road being a part of the penitentiary properties. 


H. W. Cutshall has been appointed the superintendent of 
telegraph of the El Paso & Southwestern, with office at El 
Paso, Tex. He will have supervision over all matters per- 
taining to the telegraph and telephone traffic and maintenance, 
company and commercial. 


Traffic Officers. 


A. M. Dudley has been appointed a contracting agent of the 
Norfolk & Western, with office at St, Louis, Mo. 


A. G. Sheer has been appointed the chief of tariff bureau 
of the Atchison. Topeka & Santa Fe System, with office at 
Chicago. 
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T. J. Connell has been appointed a district passenger agent 
of the Southern Railway with office at St. Louis, succeeding 
C. C. Stewart, promoted. 


E. O. Jennings has been appointed a traveling freight agent 
of the Seaboard Air Line, with office at Charlotte, N. C., ‘re- 
porting to commercial agent. 


J. F. Drews has been appointed a traveling freight agent of 
the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, with office at Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., succeeding W. A. Frey, promoted. 


A Lackawanna Line agency has been established at Seattle, 
Wash., and C. E. Hall has been appointed the agent at that 
place and F. H. Montgomery, the traveling agent. 


George Leach, rate clerk of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy at New York, has been appointed a contracting freight 
agent of the Illinois Central, with office at New York. 


F. A. Curry has been appointed a commercial agent of the 
Lake Erie & Western, the Fort Wayne, Cincinnati & Louis- 
ville and the Northern Ohio, with office at Buffalo, N. Y. 


F. R. Sullivan, commercial agent of the Michigan Central 
at St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed a commercial agent of 
the New York Central Lines, with office at Los Angeles, Cal. 


E. C. Campbell, commercial agent of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western at New Haven, Conn., has been transferred 
to Cleveland, Ohio, succeeding Charles F. McTague, promoted. 


Geo. B. Wright has been appointed a traveling freight agent 
of the Lake Erie & Western, the Fort Wayne, Cincinnati & 
Louisville and the Northern Ohio, with office at Boston, Mass. 


R. F. Hoag, chief clerk to the contracting fre‘ght agent of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western at Syracuse, N, Y., has 
been appointed a contracting freight agent, with office at 
Syracuse. 


Paul Escott. traveling passenger agent of the Missouri 
Pacific at Chattanooga, enn., has been appointed a traveling 
passenger agent at Louisville, Ky., succeeding J. A. Stelten- 
kamp, promoted. 


J. A. Ellis, general agent of the Chicago Great Western at 
Omaha, Neb., has been appointed an agent at Chicago, suc- 
ceeding J. D. Tuohy, resigned. E, R. Beem succeeds Mr. Ellis, 
with office at Omaha. 


W. F. Yeo, traveling passenger agent of the Pennsylvania 
Lines at Denver, Colo., has been transferred to Salt Lake City. 
He is succeeded at Denver by R. V. Jones, the traveling pas- 
senger agent at Madison, Wis. L. B. Poore succeeds Mr. Jones, 


L. Sevier, who recently resigned as vice-president of the 
Seaboard Air Line, has been appointed the freight traffic 
manager of the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific and 
the Alabama Great Southern, with office at Birmingham, Ala., 
succeeding G. P. Biles. 


H. G. L. Campbell has been appointed the division freight 
agent of the Lake Erie & Western, the Fort Wayne, Cincin- 
nati & Louisville, and the Northern Ohio, succeeding T, O. 
Baker, assigned to other duties, and- the office of division 
freight agent has been moved from Lima, Ohio, to Sandusky. 


J. P. Wesner has been appointed the general eastern agent of 
the Clearfield Route, a fast freight line which operates over 
the Central of New Jersey, the Philadelphia & Reading, the 
New York Central & Hudson River, and the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh, with office at New York, succeeding H. S. Bur- 
gesser. 


J. W. Koester has been appointed agent of the Traders’ 
Despatch, with office at Seattle, Wash., succeeding A. J. Mengel, 
assigned to other duties. The territory of this agency is ex- 
tended and will include the state of Washington (except points 
immediately on the north bank of the Columbia River), the 
northern part of Idaho and the state of Montana. 


A. R. Bogan, formerly chief rate clerk of Atchinson, Topeka 
& Santa Fe at Galveston, Tex., has been appointed chief rate 
clerk of the Southern Pacific in the freight department of the 
New Orleans offices. E. G. Cobb, acting chief rate clerk, will 
resume his duties as the division freight and passenger agent 
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of the Louisiana Western and Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas 
Railroad & Steamship Co., at Lake Charles, La. 


It was stated in these columns last week that W. A, Frey, 
traveling freight agent of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 
at Fort Wayne, Ind., had been appointed a traveling freight 
agent of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, with office 
at Binghamton, N. Y. The statement should have been that 
Mr. Frey had been appointed a traveling agent of the Lacka- 
wanna Line with office at Binghamton, N, Y., succeeding C. E. 
Hall, transferred. 


Hector M. McGinnis has been appointed a traveling agent of 
the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, with office at 
Vancouver, B. C., in charge of freight and passenger traffic in 
British Columbia, Revelstoke and west, including the line from 
Revelstoke to Arrowhead, reporting to F. W. Parker, general 
agent at Seattle, Wash. Emmett J. Carland has been appointed 
a traveling agent, with office at Butte, Mont., in charge of 
passenger traffic on lines of the Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern, west of Mandan, N. Dak., and Minot, and east of 
De Smet, Mont., and Columbia Falls, reporting to E. A. Gray, 
general agent at Helena, Mont. 


Charles R. Capps, whose appointment as freight traffic man- 
ager of the Seaboard Air Line, with office at Norfolk, Va.. 
was recently announced in these columns, was born March 
4, 1871, at Norfolk, Va. 
He was educated at 
Roanoke College and 
began railway work in 
the general freight and 
passenger agent’s of- 
fice of the Seaboard Air 
Line, serving in various 
clerical positions, in- 
cluding chief rate clerk 
and chief clerk. He 
Was appointed general 
freight agent of the 
Seaboard Air Line July 
12, 1895, and on the 
consolidation of the 
Seaboard Air Line, the 
Florida Central & 
Peninsula, and the 
Georgia & Alabama in 
July, 1900, was ap- 
pointed general freight 
agent of the consoli- 
dated company, the 
Seaboard Air Line 
Railway, which position he held until his recent appointment 
as freight traffic manager in charge of the freight traffic, 
industrial, mail and express departments of the Seaboard Air 
Line and subsidiary companies. He is also acting temporarily 
as traffic manager of the Baltimore Steam Packet Co. 





Charies R, Capps. 


H. B. Dunham, traffic manager of the Hocking Valley and 
the Zanesville & Western, with office at Columbus, Ohio, has 
been appointed the traffic manager of the Kanawha & Michigan, 
with office at Columbus, with supervision of the freight and 
passenger traffic, succeeding Hudson Fitch, resigned. W. H. 
Fisher, general passenger agent of the Hocking Valley and 
the Zanesville & Western, has been appointed the general pas- 
senger agent of the Kanawha & Michigan, with office at Colum- 
bus, succeeding Moulton Houk, resigned. H. Q. Wasson, gen- 
eral freight agent of the Hocking Valley and the Zanesville & 
Western, has been appointed the general freight agent of the 
Kanawha & Michigan, with office at Columbus, succeeding 
E. L. Jamison, resigned. 


Charles A. De Saussure, whose appointment as assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent of the Southern Railway, with office at 
Memphis, Tenn., was recently announced in these columns 
was born September 21, 1846, at McPhersonville, Beaufort Dis- 
trict, S. C. At the outbreak of the Civil War he was attend 
ing the grammar school of Beaufort College and the follow 
ing March he entered the Confederate army. He began rai 
way work in November, 1877, in the office of the joint north 
west passenger agent of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Loui: 
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and the Western & Atlantic, and in June, 1880, became chief 
rate and division clerk of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis at Nashville, Tenn. In March, 1885, he was appointed 
assistant general passenger agent of the East Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia & Georgia at Knoxville, Tenn., and the following year 
went to the Memphis & Charleston as assistant general passen- 
ger agent at Memphis, Tenn, remaining in this position until 
June, 1894, when he was appointed chief clerk to the general 
passenger agent, and the following January was made general 
passenger agent. In March, 1898, he became division passen- 
ger agent of the Southern Railway, which position he held 
until his recent appointment. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock Officers. 


A. M. Van Auken has been appointed the resident engineer 
of the Jonesboro, Lake City & Eastern in charge of main- 
tenance of track, bridges and buildings, with office at Blythe- 
ville, Ark. 


C. Setzkorn, district car inspector of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Gulf at Dalhart, Tex., has been appointed a general 
car foreman of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 


J. W. Keenan, supervisor of the Pennsylvania at New Beth- 
lehem, Pa., has been appointed supervisor of division No. 33 
of the Western Pennsylvania division of the Pittsburgh divi- 
sion, succeeding C. Z. Moore, transferred. 


A. V. Manchester, assistant district master mechanic of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul at Minneapolis, Minn., has 
been appointed a master mechanic of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& Puget Sound, with office at Miles City, Mont. 


C. Kyle has been appointed the general master mechanic, 
eastern lines, of the Canadian Pacific, with office at Mon- 
treal, Que. C. W. Van Buren, division car foreman at Mon- 
treal, has been appointed the master car builder, eastern 
lines, with office at Montreal. 


A. W. Whiteford, shop superintendent of the Lehigh Val- 
ley at Sayre, Pa., has been appointed to the new position of 
assistant to the superintendent of motive power, with office 
at South Bethlehem, Pa. A. M. McGill, general inspector of 
motive power and rolling stock, succeeds Mr. Whiteford. 


Charles E. Chambers, whose appointment as general master 
mechanic of the Central of New Jersey, with office at Jersey 
City, N. J., was recently noted in these columns, was born on 
October 18, 1865, at 
Augusta, Hancock coun- 
ty, lll. He received his 
education in the public 
schools of Illinois and 
began railway work in 
the bridge and building 
department of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & 
Quincy in July, 1883. 
and was later in the 
shops of the same com- 
pany. He subsequently 
became fireman and 
then locomotive engi- 
neer, remaining at that 
work until his appoint- 
ment in June, 1901, as 
road foreman of en- 
gines on the Phila- 
delphia & Reading. 
About a year later he 
was appointed general 
road foreman of engines 
on the Central of New 
Jersey, and in October, 1902, was appointed master mechanic 
of the Central division of the Central of New Jersey, with 
office at Jersey City, which position he held until his recent 
appointment as general master mechanic. 





Charles E. Chambers. 


J. M. FitzGerald, signal engineer of the Boston & Albany at 
Boston, Mass., has been appointed the engineer of maintenance 
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of signals, with office in south station, Boston, Mass., reporting 
to the general superintendent. W. H. Elliott has been ap- 
pointed the signal engineer, with office at Albany, N. Y., re- 
porting to the assistant general manager at Boston. 


J. Holland, roadmaster of the San Antonio division of the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas, with office at Smithville, Tex., has 
been transferred to the Houston division, with office at Hous- 
ton, succeeding R. L. Hatfield, resigned. J. R. Woods, road- 
master of the Austin division, with headquarters at Smith- 
ville, will succeed Mr. Holland, and J. C. McMahon succeeds 
Mr. Woods. 


D. E. Fitzgerald, for the past five years chief clerk to the 
general superintendent of motive power of the St. Louis & 
San Francisco at Springfield, Mo., and not D. W. Fitzgerald, 
master mechanic of the Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio 
at El Paso, Tex., as previously announced, has been appointed 
the assistant general superintendent of motive power of the 
St. L. & S. F., with office at Springfield. 





OBITUARY. 





E. Ryder, general superintendent of the Chicago, Indiana 
& Southern, died at Atlantic City, N. J., on July 8. 


W. J. Byrth, general agent of the Great Northern at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and formerly president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Freight Traffic Agents, died in Cincinnati recently. 
At the time of his death Mr. Byrth was a member of the 
Cincinnati Common Council. 


C. M. Hicklin, the general western agent of the Mallory 
Steamship Company, with office at Denver, Colo., died at 
Denver on July 1. Mr. Hicklin had been general western 
agent of the Mallory line for 18 years. Before that he was 
a general agent of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with 
office at St. Joseph, Mo. 


Thomas Hayward, one of the six men who organized the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, and the first president 
of the organization, died in Marshall, Mich., recently at the 
age of 87. During his 37 years as engineman only two per- 
sons were killed by his engine, in both cases the victims 
having gone to sleep on the rails. 


Thomas B. Davis, 92 years old, who died at Baltimore just 
before the Fourth of July, was present on July 4, 1828, when 
Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, laid the cornerstone of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad at Baltimore. Mr. Davis was then 
a boy of 11, and signed the charter of the company, along with 
his father, who was a shareholder, a share having been issued 
to him, at the suggestion of Carroll, in order to make him 
eligible as a signer. 


Milton W. Bahn, vice-president and general manager of the 
Stewartstown Railroad, died at York, Pa., July 6, after a 
brief illness. He was born on June 26, 1839, at Hellam, Pa., 
and was educated at the York County Academy and the Mil- 
lersville State Normal School at Lancaster. After teaching 
school for six years he went into mercantile business at New 
Freedom, and later became agent for the Northern Central 
and general manager for the Stewartstown Railroad. He was 
also a director of the New Park & Fawn Grove. 


E. Clark Luce, assistant general passenger agent of the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, with office at Cleveland, 
Ohio, died at Cleveland on July 7. Mr. Luce began railway 
work on November 3, 1854, as a clerk in the general ticket 
department of the Cleveland & Toledo, and was consecutively 
to 1857 a clerk in the treasury department; 1857 to 1858, 2 
clerk in the auditor's office; 1858 to Oct. 1, 1864, general ac- 
countant; Oct. 1, 1864, to 1874, successively general ticket 
agent and assistant general passenger and~ticket agent of the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry., which absorbed the 
Cleveland & Toledo Ry.; 1874 to Jan. 1, 1886, in charge of 
passenger accounts in the auditor’s office; Jan. 1, 1886, to 
Jan. 1, 1887, general ticket agent of the entire road, and 
Jan. 1, 1887, to his death, assistant general passenger and 
ticket agent. 
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Railroad Construction, 





New Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 


BELLVILLE & Mascourau Tractrion.—Incorporated in Illinois, 
with $150,000 capital and office at Mascoutah, to build from 
Bellville east to Mascoutah, in St. Clair county, about 10 
miles. The incorporators and first board of directors include: 
E. J. Cole and A. Knobeloch, of Bellvilie; E. R. Hagist, G. J. 
Scheve and P. W. Liel, of Mascoutah. 


BUFFALO SourTnerRN (Evecrric).—According to press reports 
this company will build about eight miles to complete its line 
from Buffalo, N. Y., east to East Aurora. 


CANADIAN Roaps.—According to press reports from Winni- 
peg, Man., final estimates on the construction of the Hudson 
Bay Railway from Pas Mission, north of Lake Winnipegosis, 
in Keewatin, to either Fort Churchill or the mouth of the 
Nelson river on Hudson Bay, will be turned over to the gov- 
ernment this month. The report will include the cost of the 
work, the quantities and grades of material to be used, to- 
gether with maps and plans showing the final location and 
profiles of the two routes. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA TRAcCTION.—An officer of the Northern 
Electric writes that the Central California, now under con- 
struction from Stockton, Cal., north to Sacramento, is to form 
a conneciion between the Northern Electric and the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe. The line is already in operation from 
Stockton to Lodi. It is expected to finish the entire line by 
January 1. 


CENTRAL Paciric.—See Southern Pacific. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—An officer writes that it 
is expected to begin work soon on an extension from Herrin, 
Ill., south to Metropolis, on the north bank of the Ohio river, 
57 miles, and to have the line ready for operation early next 
year. The Herrin Southern was recently incorporated in IIli- 
-nois with a capital of $100,000 to carry out this work. The 
incorporators are: D. Willard, D. A. Howard and L. V. 
Larson, of Chicago; F. E. Ward, of Evanston, and J. N. Dering, 
of La Grange. 


CuHicaGo, MILWAUKEE & Sr. Paut.—An officer writes that a 
large amount of money is to be spent for double-tracking the 
lines out of Milwaukee, Wis., to Elmgrove. At a later time 
the other lines are also to be double-tracked. 

According to press reports, improvements will be made be- 
tween Kansas City, Mo., and Ottumwa, Iowa. Concrete bridges 
and arches are to be put in to replace the present wooden 
structures, and about 46 miles of the 85-lb. track is to be 
replaced with 90-lb. sections. One of the important improve- 
ments is protection against flood. This is to be accomplished 
by raising the tracks an average of five feet from a point 
one and one-half miles east of the Clay county approach of 
the Mississippi river bridge to a point two miles east of Bir- 
mingham. 


CINCINNATI, LOUISVILLE & INDIANAPOLIS (iLECTRIC).—Incor- 
porated in Indiana, with $100,000 capital, to build a line con- 
necting Cincinnati, Louisville and Indianapolis. J. C. Hooven, 
C. B. Hooven, W. B. Mayo, F. B. Shutts and W. Hargitt are 
directors. 

CoLorapo & SouTHERN.—The Cheyenne, Wyo., City Council 
has granted the franchise asked for by the Colorado Railway 
to lay tracks across Capital avenue, the present terminus of 
the Holdrege-Cheyenne line of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy. (July 2, p. 34.) 


CoLoRADO Rai~tway.—See Colorado & Southern. 


CRESTON, WINTERSET & Des Mornes.—A reorganization of 
company is said to have been accomplished, and money raised 


to build from Creston, Iowa, northwest via Macksburg to 
Winterset, 30 miles. An extension is also to be built to 
Des Moines. It is said that a contract will be let to Judd 


& Ross, of Chicago, for the first section. R. Browne, presi- 
dent, Creston; J. M. Wilson, first vice-president, Macksburg; 
M. E. Harris, second vice-president, Winterset; W. W. 
Walker, treasurer, Macksburg; A. S. Lynn, secretary, Orient. 
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Ext Reno INTERURBAN.—An officer writes that a bonus of 
$10,000 was recently given by the city of Yukon and work is 
now under way from Oklahoma City, .Okla., east to Yukon. 
It is expected to open this section about May, 1910. The 
line is eventually to be extended east to Shawnee. H. Dittner 
and H. Schafer, El Reno, may be addressed. 


Everett & CHerry VALLEY Tractrion.—According to press re- 
ports from Monroe, Wash., construction work is to be started 
at once on a line from Monroe up the Snoqualmie valley. 
This is an old project, of which Jj. T. McChesney, of Everett, 
Wash., is the principal promoter. It is thought that the 
present plans are being backed by the Great Northern. Con- 
tract is said to be let to Caughren, Winter, Smith & Co., 
Seattle, for grading and bridge work on the first 30 miles. 


Forr Smiru & Arkoma.—An officer writes that surveys have 
been made by T. A. Bailey, of Fort Smith, Ark., for the first 
two miles of this proposed line, projected from Fort Smith 
southwest via Panama, Okla., to Wilburton, about 65 miles. 
Work is now under way on the terminals. W. F. May & Co. 
have the contract for building the first mile. There will be 
one steel bridge. A. J. Yoke, president, Fort Smith. (July 2, 
p. 34.) 


GARDEN City, GuLF & NortTHERN.—An officer writes that 
grading and bridge work is now under way on this line, pro- 
jected from Plains, Kan., north via Garden City, Scott and 
Russell Springs to St. Francis, about 255 miles. Track lay- 
ing was to be started July 15. Contract for grading let to 
Hopkins & Renick, of Garden City; for rails, to the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., and for ties and lumber, to the McShane 
Lumber Co., of Omaha, Neb. There is to be a 1,000-ft. steel 
bridge over the Arkansas river. B. M. McCue, president; E. 
A. Tennis, secretary, and Wardell Bros., chief engineers, 
Garden City. (July 2, p. 34.) 


GRAND Rapips & Nexoosa (EL LEctrric).—Work, it is under- 
stood, will be started at once by the Knox Construction Co. 
on a line from Grand Rapids, Wis., southwest to Nekoosa, 
about 15 miles. Neil Brown, president, Wausau, Wis. 


GRAND TRUNK Paciric.—An officer writes that the contracts 
recently let for branch lines from Melville, Sask., are as fol- 
lows: To McMillan Brothers & Kenny, of Winnipeg, Man., 
for about 35 miles from Melville southwest toward Regina; 
to Rigby & Hyland, of Frederickton, N. B., who will also have 
an office at Winnipeg or Melville, for 25 miles, from Melville 
northeast to Yorkton. These lines are to be built by the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Branch Lines Company as feeders for 
the main line. (July 2, p. 34.) 

Contract is said to have been given Foley, Welsh & Stew- 
art and work is to be started at once on 200 miles of the main 
line from the McCleod river, Alberta, west to the Rocky 
mountains. 


GREAT NorTHERN.—According to press reports from Helena, 


Mont., plans have been filed in Montana for a line from 
Poplar, Mont., in Valley county, north into Saskatchewan, 
Canada. 


See Everett & Cherry Valley Traction. 


GuLF, TExAsS & WestrerRN.—Projected from Burrs Ferry, 
Tex., on the Sabine river, northwest to Benjamin, on the 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient in Knox county, about 500 
miles, with a branch through Fort Worth. An officer writes 
that work is now under way from Jacksboro west to Olney. 
It is the intention to build through Dallas, either via Terrell 
or Kaufman, using the old Dallas & New Mexico grade, 
via Tyler, to southeast Texas. Rails have been bought for 
about 110 miles, to be laid in Jack and Young counties. On 
the completion of the Jacksboro-Olney section it is the inten- 
tion to build northwest to Benjamin. (Mar. 19, p. 654.) 


HANNIBAL & JEFFERSON City INTERURBAN TRACTION.—Organ- 
ized in Missouri, with $4,620,000 capital and office at Mexico, 
to take over the rights and property of the Mexico, Santa Fe 
& Perry Traction, organized about a year ago, to build from 
Mexico, Mo., to Perry. The new owners propose to build 
from Hannibal, in Marion county, southwest through Ralls. 
Monroe, Audrain, Callaway and Boone counties, thence south- 
east to Jefferson City, in Cole county, with branch lines east 
to Fulton and Hereford and other points in Callaway county 
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‘20 miles. Located for 103 miles. Contracts said to be let 
to the Missouri Engineering Co., of St. Louis, newly organized 
with a capital of $100,000, of which De Groot Van Baekeman 
is president, representing the James Stewart Construction Co., 
of New York. It is the intention of the construction com- 
pany to begin work at once. F. C. Sharp and J. F. McDer- 
mott, of St. Louis; C. F. Clark, S. J. Buckner, S. P. Emmons 
and S. Locke, of Mexico; J. P. Hinton, W. J. Roth, J. T. 
Holme, F. T. Hodgdon and C. H. Northam, of Hannibal; J. 
0. Allison and C. P. Lamb, of New London; Judge T. F. 
Murry, Hereford; J. A. Stewart, Columbia, and J. H. Atkinson, 
Fulton, are interested. 


HANNIBAL & NorTHERN Missouri (ELectric).—Incorporated 
in Missouri, with $2,000,000 capital, to build from Hannibal, 
Mo., on the Mississippi river west via Palmyra, Philadelphia, 
Bethel, Sue City, La Plata and Gibbs to Kirksville, about 100 
miles. Captain F. W. Latimor, president, of Galesburg, III. 
H. Hunk, of Clarence, Mo., is interested. 


HELPER WESTERN (ELEcTRIC).—Incorporated in Utah, with 
$15,000 capital, to build from the Denver & Rio Grande at a 
point two miles southeast of Helper, Utah, northwest through 
Carbon county. J. F. Williamson, president, Salt Lake City; 
C. L. Crandall, vice-president; H. B. Tyrrall, secretary and 
treasurer, of Provo; G. W. Higgins, Clinton, Ind., and J. A. 
Thorne, Springfield, are directors. 


HERRIN SOUTHERN.—See Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 
Hupson Bay Raitway.—See Canadian Roads. 


INTERSTATE RaiLway (Enecrric).—This company has se- 
cured about 80 per cent. of the right-of-way for its projected 
line from Kansas City, Mo., north via Dearborn, to St. Joseph, 
481% miles. An injunction was recently obtained restraining 
the George Townsend-C. F. Enright syndicate and the Mis- 
souri River & Cameron Railroad from building or trespassing 
upon the right-of-way of the Interstate Railway, on which 
work is to be begun this month. (June 25, p. 1545.) 


JAMES River VaLrry & NorRTHWESTERN.—Incorporated in 
South Dakota, with $5,000 capital and office at Huron, to 
build from Blunt, S. Dak., on the Chicago & North Western, 
north via Onida to Gettysburg, 35 miles. This is said to be 
a project of the Chicago & North Western. The incorporators 
include: M. Hughitt, B. S. Cleveland, W. A. Gardner, J. M. 
Whitman and J. D. Caldwell, of Chicago, and A. K. Gardner, 
of Huron. 


KENTUCKY ELrctric.—An officer writes that this company 
was organized with a capital of $10,000 and has surveys made 


from Providence, Ky., south to Dawsonsprings, 20 miles. The 
line will eventually be extended east to Madisonville. J. T. 
Edwards, president; W. G. Roney, secretary, Providence. 


(July 2, p. 35.) 
Lemur & SaLMon VALLEy.—See Oregon Short Line. 


MARKED TREE, Newport & WESTERN.—Organized in Arkansas, 
with $300,000 capital, to build from Marked Tree, in Poinsett 
county, on the St. Louis & San Francisco, west via Harris- 
burg and Waldenburg to Newport, in Jackson county, on the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and the St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain & Southern, 49 miles. E. Ritter, president, Jonesboro. 
The incorporators include W. W. Cate, J. H. Harrison, of 
Jonesboro; M. W. Hazle, W. B. Miller and N. Fisher, of 
Marked Tree; J. C. Mitchell, secretary; J. A. Bradsher and 
L. C. Going, of Harrisburg, and C. B. Bailey, of Wynne. 


MEXICAN Roaps.—Joseph Kimball, second vice-president of 
the Mexican-American Holding Co., of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
is quoted as saying that E. H. Harriman has no connection 
with the applicants for a concession to build a line from 
Oaxaca, Oax., southeast to Salina Cruz, on the Pacific coast, 
thence westerly along the coast via Acapulco and Zihuatanejo 
tc Manzanillo. The company owns the Oaxaca & Hjutla, in 
operation from Oaxaca south to Hjutla, 43 miles. A company 
has been organized to carry out the work with $40,000,000 
capital and officers as follows: Captain E. A. Seely, president, 
New York; Senator Jose Castellot, first vice-president, City of 
Mexico; Joseph Kimball, second vice-president; Charles Ham- 
ilion, third vice-president; Roswell E. Briggs, secretary and 
treasurer, City of Mexico. T. W. Diamond and Judge G. W. 


Bartch, in addition to the above officers, are the directors. 
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MILWAUKEE WresvErRN Execrric.—An officer writes that the 
general contract has been given to the Chapman Company, 
of Chicago, and surveys are just being finished from Mil- 
waukee, Wis., northwesterly via Butler, Templeton, Sussex, 
Merton, North Lake, Alderly, Neosho, Hustisford and Juneau 
to Beaver Dam, 66 miles, with a branch from Sussex via 
Pewaukee to Waukesha. Construction work will probably be 
started within the next three months. V. Zimmerman, Jr., 
president, Mitchell Street Bank, Milwaukee. (June 25, page 
1545.) 


Missouri River & CAMERON.—See Interstate Railway. 


NATIONAL RatLways oF Mexico.—According to press re- 
ports, plans have been made to widen the gage of the Inter- 
oceanic, between Mexico City, Mex., and Vera Cruz. The 
work is to be carried out during the next 12 months. 


NEBRASKA, KANSAS & SoOUTHERN.—An officer of the Kansas 
Railway Construction Co., of St. Louis, Mo., building the first 
15 miles of the N., K. & S. from Garden City, Kan., northeast, 
writes that all the grading has been finished and track laying 
is now in progress on this section. The line is eventually 
to be extended to Stockton, in all about 162 miles, but no 
further work is to be carried out until definite financial ar- 
rangements are made. (April 29, p. 918.) 


NORTHERN ELecrric.—See Central California Traction. 


NorTHERN Pactric.—According to press reports from North 
Yakima, Wash., surveys are now being made for the Toppen- 
ish, Simcoe & Western, incorporated to build from Toppenish 
west to Fort Simcoe, about 30 miles. (May 21, p. 1099.) 


Ou1o Roaps (Etrcrric).—W. H. Ogan is negotiating with 
residents of Celina, Ohio, and Portland, Ind., to build an in- 
teurban line between these two places, about 25 miles. 


OrEGoN SHorr Line.—An officer writes that it is uncertain 
when work will be started on the Lemhi & Salmon Valley, re- 
cently incorporated to build in Idaho. The projected route 
is from Lewiston southeast along the Little Salmon river, 
thence east along the Salmon river to Salmon, 280 miles; 
thence south to Cerro Grande, 148 miles, with branches as 
follows: From Salmon southeasterly to Challis, 51 miles; 
from a point about 40 miles north of Cerro Grande east to 
Camas, 35 miles. W. H. Bancroft, president, and William 
Ashton, chief engineer, Salt Lake City, Utah. (July 2, p. 35.) 

Contract is said to have been let to the Utah Construction 
Co. for a branch in Idaho from a point six miles from Black- 
foot southwest along the west bank of the Snake river to 
Aberdeen, 30 miles. Also for a change of location in the main 
line in the City of Idaho Falls, where it is proposed to elim- 
inate a big curve through the city and over the Snake river 
on the Butte line. The contract includes a large amount of 
yard and station work in Idaho Falls. There is to be a new 
steel bridge built over the Snake river, which is not included 
in the contract. 


PASCAGOULA & NorRTHERN.—Organized in Mississippi, with a 
capital of $5,000,000 and office at Moss Point, Miss. A 36-mile 
line has been bought from a lumber company, which is to be 
extended four miles at each end, forming a through line from 
Scranton, on the Louisville & Nashville, north via Moss Point 
to Evanston, on the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—See item under General News regarding 


this company. 


PENNSYLVANIA LINES WEst.—Two contracts are said to have 
been let recently, one for seven miles and one for ten miles 
of a 17-mile double-track line between Richmond, Ind., and 
Indianapolis, to Brendhuger & Co. and Drake & Stratton, 


Philadelphia, Pa. The combined contract is worth about 
$3,000,000. 
REDFIELD & SOUTHWESTERN.—Organized in South Dakota, 


with $2,000,000 capital, to build from Pierre, S. Dak., north- 
east via Oneida and Redfield, through Hughes, Sully, Hyde, 
Hand, Spink, Day and Roberts counties to Brown Valley, 
Minn., about 200 miles. The incorporators include H. P. 
Packard, W. S. Clark, Z. A. Crain, P. Norbeck and E. O. 
Issenhuth, of Redfield; J. H. Gropenheiser and L. E. Snyder, 
of Onida. 
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Rep River VaLLtEy & Hupson Bay.—Incorporated in Minne- 
sota, with $500,000 capital, to build a line to connect Oslo, 
Minn., in the western part of Marshall county, on the Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, north following the Red 
river to St. Vincent, in the northwestern part of Kittson 
county on the Great Northern, about 70 miles. Rights of way 
secured through St. Vincent, Hill, Red River, Telin, Eagle 
Point and Big Woods. A. C. Twein, president; B. E. Herseth, 
secretary, and E. Englebretson, treasurer, of Kittson county. 


RocHESTER & Mars (Exectrric).—An officer writes that plans 
are made to begin work in September from Mars, Pa., west 
through Adams and Cranberry townships, Butler county, and 
New Sewickly and Rochester townships, Beaver county, to 
Rochester, 16 miles. Surveys made, rights-of-way and 
franchises secured. J. H. Barrett, president and chief en- 
gineer; W. H. Boggs, treasurer; D. R. Torrence, secretary; 
D. Hunter, Jr., and J. G. Downie, all of Pittsburgh. 


ROSWELL & EasterRN.—An officer writes that plans are made 
to build from Oklahoma City, Okla., southwest via Seymour, 
Texas, through the Pecos valley to El Paso. W. H. Bockman, 
Seymour, Tex., may be addressed. 


Sr. Louis, OkLAnHoMA & GuLF.—According to press reports 
from Texas application has been made for a charter to build 
from Paris, Texas, south via Tyler to Beaumont. The Rock 
Island & Gulf Construction Co. is said to have been incor- 
porated to build the line. M. J. Healy, care of the Commercial 
Club, Tyler, Tex., may be addressed. (See St. Louis, Okla- 
homa & Texas, June 11, p. 1230.) 


San Luis SouruEerN.—Incorporated in Colorado, with $1.000,- 
000 capital, to build lines in southern Colorado and northern 
New Mexico. F. E. Brooks, president, Colorado Springs; G. 
Hughes, vice-president and treasurer, Denver, and H. A. 
Smith, secretary, Colorado Springs. A number of eastern 
capitalists, including Senator William Lorimer, of Illinois; 
Congressman Weeks, of Massachusetts, and former Indian 
Commissioner Leupp are said to be interested. 


SOUTHERN Paciric.—Work is now under way on a new line 
from Rockland, Cal., north to Colfax, on the Central Pacific, 
30.87 miles. The work includes the piercing of 17 tunnels, 
aggregating 18,136 ft., the longest of which is to be 3,205 ft. 
The improvements are being made to secure easier grades. 
Contract for one-half the work let to the Utah Construction 
Co., of Ogden, Utah, and to Erickson & Petterson, of San 
Francisco, for the other half. See item under General News 
regarding this company. 


SPRINGFIELD, BEARDSTOWN & QuiNCy (ELEcTRIC).—Surveys 
are said to be under way and bids are wanted for a line from 
Springfield, Ill., west via Beardstown to Quincy. The incor- 
porators and board of directors include: H. E. Colby, R. E. 
Browne and C. V. Houghton, of Petersburg; J. T. Tolan, of 
Farmingdale; G. S. Harnsberger, of Springfield, and W. T. 
Gates, of St. Louis, Mo. 


Texas Roaps.—According to press reports J. P. Nelson is 
negotiating with business men of San Antonio, Tex., to build 
250 miles of line. The proposed route is from San Antonio 
north via Fredericksburg to Brady, 130 miles, thence north 
to a point not yet determined. 


Timpson & HENDERSON.—According to reports, this is the new 
name of the Timpson & Northwestern, which recently amended 
its charter and has been reorganized. The new owners have 
bought a 11%4-mile logging line from Ragley, Tex., to Pine- 
hill, which is to be extended from Pinehill west to the Inter- 
national & Great Northern at Henderson, about 25 miles. 
(May 7, p. 1008.) 


Timpson & NorrHWESTERN.—See Timpson & Henderson. 
TOPPENISH, Stmcor & WESTERN.—See Northern Pacific. 


Wisconsin & NorturerN.—Work is said to have been started 
by the MeDonnell-O’'Connor Company on an extension to com- 
plete the line from Shawano, Wis., north to Wolfe River. 
The present plans call for an extension further north to 
Crandon, which it is expected will be finished by January, 
1910. It is also proposed to build from Shawano south to 
Bear Creek. (June 25, p. 1546.) 
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ArcHison, ToPEKA & Santa Fe.—The report that this road has 
bought the Roscoe, Snyder & Pacific is officially denied. 


ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM & ATLANTICc.—Clark, Dodge & Co. and 
Moffat & White, both of New York, have bought the $3.250,- 
000 two-year 5 per cent. receivers’ certificates recently 
authorized. The certificates are a first lien on the entire 
property, including terminals, subject only to $4,090,000 At- 
lanta & Birmingham 5 per cent. bonds of 1904, and no other 
issue of certificates may be created before providing for the 
payment of the present issue. 


BALTIMorRE & Ont0.—See Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton. 


Boston & ALBANY.-—R. L. Day & Co., Estabrook & Co. and Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co. are offering at 1011%4 the unsold portion 
of $4,500,000 four per cent. bonds of the Boston & Albany. 
The bonds are guaranteed principal and interest by the 
New York Central & Hudson River, which in 1900 leased 
the property of the Boston & Albany for 99 years, for in- 
terest on bonds, taxes, expenses and guaranteed dividends 
of 8 per cent. on the $25,000,000 stock. 


CANADIAN NoRTHERN.—Lazard Brothers & Co., London, recent- 
ly offered £600,000 ($3,000,000) 4 per cent. first mortgage 
debenture stock, principal and interest unconditionally guar- 
anteed by the government of Saskatchewan, and £600,000 
($3,000,000) 4 per cent. first mortgage debenture stock, prin- 
cipal and interest guaranteed by the government of Alberta. 
The offering price was 9714. 


CuHIcaGo GREAT WESTERN.—The United States Circuit Court on 
July 10 issued a final decree authorizing the sale at public 
auction of the property of the Chicago Great Western at an 
upset price of $12,000,000. (June 18, p. 1330.) 


CINCINNATI, HaAmMitron & Daytron.—The secretary of the com- 
pany makes the following statement in regard to the plan 
of readjustment: 

“The plan of readjustment has received the approval of 
a very large majority of the creditors of the company, and 
it now seems probable that it may be carried through with- 
out a foreclosure sale of the property. If so, the assent 
of a majority of the stockholders will also be required be- 
‘fore the plan can be carried out, and this involves, under 
the Ohio laws, a 30-day advertisement. In order to save 
delay on account of that requirement of the law and be ready 
for corporate action in case requisite further assents of 
creditors are given, the directors have authorized the com- 
mencement of the 30-day publication at this time. In case 
requisite further assents of creditors are not given the meet- 
ing can be abandoned, and there will then have to be a 
reorganization through a sale under mortgage foreclosure 
or other judicial proceeding.” 

The time for the deposit of 4%4 per cent. notes expired 
July 11, and of the $15,000,000 notes outstanding 95 per cent. 
had been deposited. 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA Rauways.—Julius Christensen, Phila- 
delphia, is offering at 93, to yield about 514 per cent., the 
unsold portion of $100,000 first mortgage 5 per cent. bonds 
of 1906-1936. These bonds are part of an authorized issue 
of $6,000,000, of which $3,002,500 are outstanding. The rail- 
ways owned, or controled through ownership of stock, have 
a main line from Pottsville, Pa., to Mauch Chunk, with 
various lines diverging from Pottsville, in all, about 70 
miles of track. 


Hupson Companirs.—Harvey Fisk & Sons, New York, are of- 
fering a limited amount of the authorized and outstand- 
ing $10,000,000 6 per cent. secured convertible notes, due 
1911, of the Hudson Companies at 10114, yielding about 5' 
per cent. The notes are secured by the deposit of Hudson 
& Manhattan first mortgage 414 per cent. bonds, due 190’, 
at the rate of $1,500 bonds for each $1,000 notes outstan«- 
ing. The notes are convertible at par at maturity or aly 
prior redemption date into Hudson & Manhattan bonds @' 
85. The Hudson Companies, originally the constructio 
company for the Hudson river tunnels, is now the holdin? 
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company for the Hudson & Manhattan, which operates the 
Hudson river tunnels. 


INTERBOROUGH Rapip Transit (New YorK).—J. P. Morgan & 
Co., New York, and Lee, Higginson & Co., Boston, have 
bought and resold $10,000,000 45-year 5 per cent. series A 
bonds of 1907-1952. The offering price to the public was 
108%. Of.the total authorized issue of $55,000,000, there 
are outstanding, including the present issue, $11,590,000; and 
pledged as security for 6 per cent. notes, $28,108,800, leaving 
$15,301,200 to be issued for additional properties. 


KANSAS City Souruern.—Sutro Brothers & Co. and Procter 
& Borden, both of New York, are offering the unsold portion 
of $1,500,000 refunding and improvement mortgage 5 per 
cent. bonds of July 1, 1909-1950, at a price to yield 4.90 per 
cent. This is part of the $10,000,000 bonds sold a short time 
ago by the company. 


Msssourt Paciric.—The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
says that the plan which has been under consideration for 
several months for making a new bond issue for an amount 
sufficiently large to provide for present needs and future 
requirements during a long term of years, has, it is under- 
stood, been practically completed and aside from some for- 
malities awaits the approval of the board of directors at a 
meeting which will be held probably early in August. Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., New York, have agreed to handle the bonds, 
it is said. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Edward B. Smith & Co., New York, have pre- 
pared an interesting pamphlet on the probable effect of the 
opening of the New York terminal of the Pennsylvania on 
the value of the company’s stock. In the circular it is fig- 
ured that during the last ten years the company has paid 
$178 into the property for every $100 capital stock or bonds 
issued or assumed. 


PENINSULAR RAtLWAY.—This company has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $12,000,000 to consolidate the fol- 
lowing electric railways of the Southern Pacific, which sub- 
scribed for new stock to the amounts named: Peninsular 
Railroad, $500,000 stock; San Jose & Los Gatos Interurban, 
$200,000, and the Santa Clara Interurban, $500,000. A press 
despatch says: 

“The consolidated company will comprise all the present 
and contemplated railway systems on the San Francisco 
peninsula from that city to San Jose and vicinity, including 
those in intermediate towns. It comprehends lines making 
complete electric connection from this city to the metropolis, 
through the grounds of the Stanford University, the May- 
field Los Gatos short-cut steam road, soon to be electrified; 
a line from San Mateo to Alum Rock park, a distance of 
40 miles, running via Redwood, Menlo Park, Palo Alto, May- 
field, Mountain View, Sunnyvale, Santa Clara and San Jose. 

“The total estimated length of the lines under the control 
of the Peninsular Railway Co. is 222.20 miles. The directors 
are named as J. T. Burke, Paul Shoup, C. B. Seger, P. F. 
Dunne and F. E. Chapin.” 


Roscor, SnypEk & Paciric.—See Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 


St. Louis & San Francisco.—The $6,125,000 extended five-year 
41% per cent. notes, maturing December 1, 1909, have been 
called for payment on August 6. On the payment of these 
notes the general lien 5 per cent. bonds will become a first 
mortgage also on the line of the St. Louis, San Francisco 
& New Orleans, running from Hope, Ark., to Ardmore, Okla., 
232 miles. This will make the bonds on August 6 a first 
lien on 897 miles of road, subject only to $489,000 outstand- 
ing bonds, for the redemption of which general lien bonds 
are reserved. (May 14, p. 1052. See also an article in re- 
gard to this company in General News, current issue.) 


SouTHERN Paciric.—See Peninsular Railway. 


WaBASH.—The United States Circuit Court of Appeals has 
confirmed the judgment of the Supreme Court of Ohio in 
holding that the claim of about $900,000, being the principal 
and interest on $150,000 equipment bonds of 1862, of the 
Toledo & Wabash, is valid. There were $600,000 of these 
bonds issued, but the holders of other bonds did not bring 
suit in time to make their claim legal. 
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Equipment and Supplies. 


LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 








The Houston Belt & Terminal has ordered 3 switching loco- 
motives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


The Chicago, Rock Island ¢ Pacific has ordered fifteen 
consolidation locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 

The Little River R. R. Co., Townsend, Tenn., has ordered 
one Mallet compound locomotive from the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works. 


The Chicago & North Western has ordered 40 consolidation, 
25 Pacific and 15 switching locomotives from the American 
Locomotive Co. 


The St. Louis & San Francisco has ordered 15 consolidation 
lecomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works, delivery to 
commence September 1. 

General Dimensions. 
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working steam pressure...........--0:: 200 Ibs. 
FICRUIBS SUYIACE, TUNER oe ccc cwccdccsecicdoae 2,922 sq. ft. 

7 ee SUNITA sod crdccelaeisialn geuceeraie Me | 

= ROME. cra Careramne o areancaanes 5,50Q “* 

GU EENY OURO ore oc are ole cele ma. diac: vas ab nie Reo wees ee “* 
ER MINOR RNUNMIOY ta. '6. 56-6: .0:50) 46" a loiin si u ara'migcahd Wak wtac mck blee «ace 
ORE RN CE INO hie gos ecdicin:siacaernteece tiersiaia 2 in. 
> ROMIRMMINU gs eitee'r6:10)/e dallas. Ser auand oa eravataeracaty 14 ft. 6% in. 
WESEGR CRDROIUY oie ais ea a ciel miern ear eile a wieceeie ace eG OOn EG 
COR CORON 565 o-'a oc ores avenever acenarereiane avarice a @ia.sralt 12 tons 





CAR BUILDING. 





The Colorado & Southern is in the market for four 
senger coaches. 


The Chicago Railways expect to buy about 80 garbage 
dump cars, both motor and trailer. 


The Alabama Great Southern has ordered 10 passenger 
coaches from the Pullman Company. 


The Panama Railroad is asking bids until July 26 for 6 
passenger coaches. (Circular P-232.) 


The Chesapeake & Ohio has ordered 1,000 all-steel hopper 
cars from the American Car & Foundry Co. 


The Odessa & Keystone, Odessa, Fla., will soon be in the 
market for several coaches and also a combination passenger 
car. 

The Chicago & North Western has ordered 1,000 box, 500 
gondola and 500 ore cars from the American Car & Foun- 
dry Co. 


The Detroit United Railway has issued specifications for 
50 thirty-foot, double-truck, pay-as-you-enter cars, and 5 inter- 
urban express cars. 


The Great Northern, reported in the Railroad Age Gazette 
of July 2 as being in the market for 1,000 box cars, has ordered 
1,000 forty-ton box cars from Haskell & Barker. 


The Ft. Wayne & Wabash Valley Traction, Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
is reported in the market for 4 interurban passenger, 2 motor 
freight, 4 freight trailer and 10 gondola cars. This item is 
not confirmed. 


The Northern Pacific, reported in the Railroad Age Gazette 
of June 11 as being in the market for from 1,000 to 2,000 box 
cars, has ordered 1,000 forty-ton box cars from the Pullman 
Company. 


The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, reported in the Rail- 
road Age Gazette of July 2 as asking prices on gondola or 
hopper cars, is in the market for 1,000 forty-ton box cars 
and 1,000 fifty-ton steel hopper cars. The box cars will be 
36 ft. long, 8 ft. 6 in. wide and 8 ft. high, inside measurements. 
The bodies will be of wood and the underframes of steel. The 
hopper cars will be 30 ft. long and 9 ft. 5% in. wide, inside 
measurements; 31 ft. 6 in. long over striking plates, 10 ft. 


pas- 
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wide and 10 ft. high, over all. The following special equip- 
ment will be common to all cars: 


REN: iss win 6h caine wees eae saab aw STs Steel plate 
CET) | GR te ga a ee al eae Cast steel 
PE eer er chekh aca Dane ke boleerasks oan Westinghouse 
PIT... bs bs ce be SAS OES FRR SES CORE Buffalo 
PG tS n ace kh eak >) én ken base Se ke Steel back. 
EE On ink Saka oka Shes Ss cee Climax, 5-in. x 7-in. 
PONE Ss kau acnck gases oe Pete bakuwn ene Wood 
SRPORUIELRE ci cic Scisates sce ecced kG sede eon Symington 
PORT ent as cue ehh cana Dae eeu Scene Plain 
PPE 2. ca tek tub ccund dew eeke Railway-Steel Spring Co. 
MEE SccSiciGinns 50s Sk Sako one Sew eR OCR Ges Archbar 
The following equipment refers to the box cars only: 
REIN shiscceaaadcenkcevenle Open-hearth steel, 5-in. x 9-in. 
IE osacw cai eae deres cance ete ban An.- 
Le A ey ee eet ee: No. 3 security 
Door oc. ere National Malleable Castings Co. 
Sere ee Chicago Improved Winslow 
MER sch ana uns< kee ck dee cee ate Cast iron, 650 Ibs. 
The following equipment refers to the hopper cars only: 
oe Se re eee Open-hearth steel; 51%4-in. x 10-in. 
SIN ee sie eine Sate arn a hee ee M. C. B., 5%-in. x 10. 
PRN nics cake eben Geek ake ee Cast iron, 700 Ibs. 


The Interborough Rapid Transit Co., New York, reported 
in the Railroad Age Gazette of June 11 as having ordered 100 
elevated cars from the Barney & Smith Car Co., Wason Manu- 
facturing Co., St. Louis Car Co. and Jewett Car Co., has also 
ordered 240 subway cars, as follows: American Car & Foun- 
dry Co., 110; Standard Steel Car Co., 40; Pressed Steel Car 
Co., 100. The elevated train cars will weigh 56,000 lbs. 
and will be 38 ft. 8 in. long, 7 ft. 9°4 in. wide and 8 ft. 
10144 in. high, inside measurements; 47 ft. 1%4 in. long and 8 ft. 
9% in. wide, over all. Bodies will be of wood, with steel 
posts and underframes of wood. The following special equip- 
ment is common to all cars: 


BE can ease SAAR Dees kee es ea ae Oil-tempered steel 
IE es Ws ae ae kl nts Soa REO eee Westinghouse 
ee Pe eee ee eT ee National Brake-Shoe Co. 
ML cc ices Sdn SR KAS SSE RERS AE RR ASSO Van Dorn 
ey Ee ee are ome Curtain Supply Co. 
TEE RENE cs sone S bee e sna ee's eae oe S Pantasote 
ea re ere er are pe Electric 
pole Ske SO Sere eer yt eee Symington 
SER PINE 5 ow cn ko she ane a poe Incandescent lamps 
The elevated train cars will have multiple unit control, 


10 of the equipments being furnished by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. and 90 equipments by the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. The following special equipment will be 
used on these cars only: 


i eT ene Westinghouse electric, 125 h. p. 
DIE cL tches cae od ac eenwee eee shee eae Spring, cushion 


Stree oe ee ree eee Rattan 
Louis Car Co., Standard Motor Truck Co. 
and Wason Manufacturing Co. 


Seat covering 
Trucks. .St. 


PON vcicheudksceee see SRCE SEEN S ohémae ee Steel-tired. 
The subway cars will weigh about 69,000 Ibs. and will be 
38 ft. 7% in. long, 8 ft. 4% in. wide and 7 ft. 11°4 in. high, 


inside measurements; 51 ft. % in. long, 8 ft. 10 in. wide and 
12 ft. high, over all. The bodies and underframes will be of 


steel. The special equipment will include: 

Pe: DONE 6 oases etcsadansaeee cusses ond eos Built up 
WO BOM 5 ics sees seins scene des Cast steel 
4 Cod ts |. Seer = Built up 
Control equipment ........ General Electric Co.; type M 
ee ree ean ee Steel 
Doors operating devices......... Manual and pneumatic 
MONE. caicipexesawhe wees General Electric Co., 200 h. p. 
ME = -paek caeocey osene nae Steel frame, spring cushion 
Ot ON vic anh ed bees a bac ean ee Rattan, “Quiride’”’ 
Trucks......Motor, cast-steel side frame; Am. Loco. Co. 

PRG ic navn os Trailer, American Locomotive Co. and 
Standard Motor Truck Co. 
DEMON 5 cs sd oae us eM ORES SER DENS G ER OED ESSE ESE Steel 
RMN CGinccucaveeueb ees ecaces kukktoe ees Solid steel 


The Harriman Lines have ordered 21 dining cars, 9 observa- 
tion, 9 combination, 15 chair, 60 coaches, 50 baggage, 14 sixty-ft. 
postals and 6 forty-ft. postals, from the Pullman Co., as noted in 
the Raiiroad Age Gazeite of July 2. The first three lots are 
to be delivered between October and December and deliveries 


of the rest are to begin in November. The diners will be 
72 ft. 6 in. long, 10 ft. 8 in. wide, 15 ft. 1,% in. high, bodies 


of wood, underframes of steel, weight 125,000 lbs., and to 
have a capacity of 30 passengers. The observation cars have 
the same dimensions except as to height, which will be 14 ft. 
114% in. Their weight will be 120,000 Ibs. and the capacity 
40. The combination cars will be 69 ft. long, 10 ft. 84 in. 
wide and 14 ft. 1, in. high. The chair cars will be 59 ft. 
10 in. long, 9 ft. 95g in. wide and 14 ft. high; weight, 94,000 
lbs., and capacity, 60. The coaches will have the same dimen- 
sions and weight, but the seating capacity is 72. The bag- 
gage cars will be 60 ft. 114 in. long, 9 ft. 954 in. wide and 
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14 ft. high; will be all-steel, and weigh 90,000 lbs. The 60-ft. 
postal cars have the same dimensions as the baggage and 
will weigh 108,000 lbs. The 40-ft. postals will be 40 ft. 1 in. 
long, with the same width and height as the other postals. 
Their weight will be 77,000 lbs. The special equipment is the 
same for all. 


PRIOR ose pos Sao N Saks Oke G cee a ousueeaaee M. C. B. 
Boisters, body and truck... . ..<oss<s0000% Commonwealth 
Brake-beams........... Chicago Railway Equipment Co. 
Brake-shoes. .-American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. 
ROME Pos se se Gira ouin Gao ak wie seus OE 6 AIS SO IS aS Hewitt 
ENE oes c'c Bis migin ok a o's Ok nS Sinle a ieee oe Sie Janney 
LEE ST BS ee Ree re Pyrenees. open ia Session’s Friction 
Heating system—vapor........ Chicago Car Heating Co. 
Journal boxes..........National Malleable Castings Co. 
RGIS URDU oa so 5.5. sne we so a 0's s was 0 O60 Pintsch gas 
SEMERIENB ey ak as okra meae See Standard Coupler Co. 

RUINS Syn rp ote She a th'c cate ans elas lal SiG TOL S. Karpen & Bros. 
Ne SRPRNI 6 ob cic din cu do's odo bate eae W. H. Miner Co. 
RRIPMNRIES ciara AS -a wiare'Sieisin lee sw Railway Steel Spring Co. 
LU SES SE ae eae pece aka ee meme Double Body Bolster Co. 
WAMIMIMEENINR Gig oS ina ini Ania Sie ee ie are ee a eee Globe 
WOON Gd Ess sis Ske SSRIS Lk one cee Se oe Pullman 
TENE NEs REMIND TEER ONIN oo ines sim bis's dio wink eho aa we Acme 
Vestibule tran Goors.......6s.sesss O. M. Edwards Co. 
MONE fics Since ekGskuaane seeees sous ee Rolled steel 


Of the combination cars eight have baggage and mail apart- 
ments, 30 ft. being in the mail apartment. The other one 
has 15 ft. for mail, 20 ft. for baggage and 34 ft. for pas- 
sengers. The chair cars and coaches have General Railway 
Supply Co. vestibule trap doors instead of those listed above. 
The baggage and postal cars have Forsyth platforms. 


The Harriman Lines, as reported in the Railroad Age 
Gazette of July 9, have ordered 3,325 box, 500 flat, 224 flat car 
bodies, 100 hopper bottom coal cars, 400 gondola, 250 furni- 
ture, 110 single deck stock and 59 cabooses, from the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co., the Pressed Steel Car Co., and the 
Standard Steel Car Co. The box cars will have a capacity of 
50 tons and will be 40 ft. % in. long, 9 ft. 2 in. wide, 9 ft. 
21%, in. high, inside measurements; 41 ft. 10 in. long, 10 ft. 
wide pe 14 ft. 143 in. high, over all. These cars will weigh 
40,617 Ibs., the bodies will be of wood and the underframes 
of steel. The flat cars will weigh 33,650 lbs., will have a ca- 
pacity of 50 tons, and will be 40 ft. 10 in. long, 9 ft. 4% in. 
wide, and 3 ft. 9}4 in. high. The flat car bodies will have 
the same dimensions as the flat cars, 212 of them being of 
50-ton capacity and 12 of 40-ton capacity. The steel hopper 
bottom coal cars will weigh 39,600 lbs., will have a capacity of 
50 tons and will be 30 ft. % in. long, 9 ft. 6 in. wide, and 
5 ft. 914%, in. high. The steel gondola cars will weigh 40,270 
lbs., will have a capacity of 50 tons and will be 40 ft. 4 in. 
long, 9 ft. 4% in. wide and 4 ft. 6 in. high. The furniture 
ears will weigh 39,281 lbs., will have a capacity of 30 tons 
and will be 40 ft. % in. long, 9 ft. 5 in. wide, 10 ft. 4 in. 
high. Bodies will be of wood and the underframes of steel. 
The single deck stock cars will weigh 35,291 lbs. and have 
a capacity of 40 tons and will be 36 ft. 6% in. long, 8 ft. 5% 
in. wide, and 8 ft. 44 in. high. Bodies will be of wood and 
the underframes of steel. The all-wood caboose cars will 
weigh 32,500 Ibs. and will be 30 ft. long, 9 ft. 1014 in. wide 
and 14 ft. 444 in. high. 


POI RN ING G55 cio :a ies ee dees aw Ae in ins bie Commonwealth 

F EPUINKE - =. c's 5 o.n's > os ee peese ns So AMS eee Simplex 
REO ORNS hc Shs do hase ease sue saees een Damascus 
Brake-shoes......American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. 
ORE: acu sons s os oe sae Ss RAE SS CS REA ew ee Hewitt 
Couplers... 6. Climax, National Malleable Castings Co. 
OOK SRR UPRITS oases wuss caw da ok ee wees National Safety 
SR RRANIROG (0s 254 sa cine oe eee ee Boke eos eae Security 
OO ee TS ee eee Miner 
Journal bores......... National Malleable Castings Co. 
LES ee eae Standard Railway Equipment Co. 
NOINUE cs .cbannaan cosa ekw ewe Railway Steel-Spring Co. 
Sie. Qs ere a ae hor or Andrews 


Six hundred and twenty-five of the box cars will be 
equipped with the Bettendorf underframes and Bettendorf 
truck side frames. The furniture and stock cars will have 
National hollow brake beams instead of those listed above. 
The flats, coal cars and gondolas are to be delivered beginning 
Sept. 1, and the others beginning Oct. 1. 





IRON AND STEEL. 


The Baltimore & Ohio is said to be in the market for 1,800 
tons of bridge steel. 


The Pere Marquette has ordered 1,500 tons of rails from 
the Carnegie Steel Co. 
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The Odessa & Keystone, Odessa, Fla., will soon be in the 
market for 40-lb. rails. : 


The St. Louis Southwestern is said to be in the market for 
2,000 tons of bridge steel. 


The Southern Pacific has ordered 20,000 tons of 90-lb. rails 
for its lines in Louisiana and Texas. 


The Texas Central has ordered 2,000 tons of 80-lb., open 
hearth rails from the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 


The Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. is said to have received an 
order for 50,000 tons of rails for shipment to Buenos Ayres, 
South America. 


The Chilian State Railways, Direccion-General de Obras Pub- 
licas, Santiago, is asking bids up to September 1 on rails 
and accessories. 





General Conditions in Steel.—Authoritative reports from 
steel circles are that certain plants have been compelled to 
refuse orders which call for delivery during the next two 
months. There has been a brisk movement in rail orders 
lately and the railways have certainly been supporting the 
mills through orders for both locomotives and cars. Chair- 
man E. H. Gary, of the United States Steel Corporation, is 
quoted as having said that while the sale of steel has not 
reached the high-water mark of years past, it is better now 
than it was several months before the financial depression. 





RAILROAD STRUCTURES. 





BALLINGER, TEX.—The Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe will build 
a modern stone passenger depot to cost about $25,000. 


BLOOMINGTON, INp.—The Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
has let a contract to W. F. Stillwell, Lafayette, Ind., for the 
construction of a 17-stall engine house with concrete founda- 
tion, brick walls and timber roof, and the turntable founda- 
tion and cinder and coal pit in connection with the same. 
The contract is for $43,000 and improvements in the yard 
will increase the total cost to about $100,000. 


Bonuam, TEx.—An officer of the Texas & Pacific writes that 
instead of building a new roundhouse, as stated in the Rail- 
road Age Gazette of July 2, the company will increase the 
capacity of the one now in use to 10 stalls and put in a new 
concrete foundation. 


Covinetron, Ky.—-According to press reports, the Chesapeake 
& Ohio will put up a new station in Covington, near Madison 
avenue and Seventeenth street. 


DENISON, TeEx.—The last pier of the new steel bridge for the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas is being placed. The bridge will 
be over 1,000 ft. long, will be of five spans and will cost about 
$100,000. 

Work, it is said, is to be started at once on a new station 
at Denison. 


DuLutH, Minn.—The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie has had architects prepare plans for a new fireproof 
passenger station to cost $100,000. 


EpMonton, ALB.—Arrangements are said to have been made 
by the Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk Pacific to put 
up a union station and to use the same entrance into the city. 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—-The lower house of the city council on 
July 7 passed an ordinance to authorize the construction of 
the proposed new union passenger station and terminals. 
The ordinance has yet to be formally accepted by the board 
of directors of the Kansas City Terminal Railway Co. The 
ordinance has been pending for seven years. (Oct. 23, 1908, 
p. 1180; May 21, 1909, p. 1102; May 28, p. 1135.) 

The Kansas City Southern is building a reinforced concrete 
freight house to cost about $40,000. 

Mempmis, Tenn.—According to press reports, the building 
of a union station in Memphis has been definitely postponed 
through the failure of the various roads entering that place 
tc reach an agreement. 

MippLETown, Onto.—An official of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis writes that a $20,000 station is being 
built. It is to be 25 ft. x 105 ft., of light colored brick with 
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terra-cotta tile roof, modern throughout. Work is. being 
pushed as rapidly as possible and will probably be completed 
by early fall. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Contract is said to be let to Hase & 
Weiher, at about $30,000, for constructing concrete subways 
under the Chicago & North Western tracks at Lincoln, Kin- 
nickinnic and Chicago avenues and Becher street, in Mil- 
waukee. 


NEENAH, Wis.—Contract is said to be let to the O’Keefe & 
Orbison Construction Co., of Appleton, Wis., for putting up 
three concrete and steel bridges, to have a combined length 
of 2,700 ft., for the Chicago & North Western, in Neenah and 
in Menasha. It is expected to have the work finished this 
year. 


NorroLk, VA.—The Virginian Railway, it is said, will build 
a union depot and office building, which will be used jointly 
by the Virginian, the Norfolk & Western, the Norfolk & South- 
ern, and perhaps by other roads. Work will be commenced as 
soon as the city council grants a permit. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—According to press reports, bids are 
wanted July 21 by the Bureau of Surveys, Philadelphia, for 
five bridges to be built over the railway crossings in the 
58th, 40th and 42d wards. The cost of the work is to be 
divided between the railway and the city. 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—Contracts are said to be let for putting up 
a steel bridge over the Ohio river at a cost of about $500,000, 
to connect Sewickley and Moon township. Contract for ma- 
sonry let to Adam Laidlaw & Co., for $98,907. Other bids 
for masonry were: Dravo Construction Co., $137,843; Drake- 
Stratton Co., $142,785; Morris Brothers Co., $145,984; J. L. 
Poli & Co., $148,001; Pneumatic Caisson Co., $151,483. Con- 
tract for the steel superstructure let to the Fort Pitt Bridge 
Co. at $372,400. Other bids were: Penn Bridge Co., $381,180; 
American Bridge Co., $385,000; McClintic-Marshall Construc- 
tion Co., $397,900; King Bridge Co., $408,000; Pennsylvania 
Steel Co., $444,000. The steel superstructure is to be 1,350 ft. 
long, including a channel span of 750 ft., to be 90 ft. above 
low water mark. The other two spans are each to be 300 ft. 
long. The bridge roadway is to be 28 ft. wide, with 7-ft. 
sidewalks. All work is to be finished by November, 1910. 


Prince Rupert, B. C.—Contract is said to have been let to 
the Canadian Bridge Co., of Walkerville, Ont., at $400,000. for 
putting up six steel bridges on the first section of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific east from Prince Rupert, B. C. 

ScrANToN, Pa.—The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western is 
said to have plans ready for putting up a freight house at 
Scranton. 


TAYLor, Tex.—Plans are made and bids will soon be asked 
for the construction of a machine shop and roundhouse for 
the International & Great Northern. 


Tonopan, NeEv.-—The repair shops and a roundhouse of the 
Tonopah & Goldfield, at Tonopah, were destroyed by fire June 
29. The loss is estimated at $100,000. 


TopeKA, Kan.—The Topeka Railway Company is planning 
to build an addition to its car shops. 


WILMINGTON, Det.—Regarding the newspaper reports that 
a four-track bridge is to be built over the Brandywine creek 
at Wilmington, an officer of the Baltimore & Ohio writes that 
such work is under consideration, but the plans are not yet 
completed and bids have not yet been asked. It is probable 
that this will be done at an early date. 





SIGNALING. 





The Northern Pacific has let to the Hall Signal Company a 
contract for automatic block signals to equip the line between 
Tacoma, Wash., and Seattle, 41 miles, double track. 'There 
will be 51 signals, which will be of the three-position upper 
quadrant type, with the Hall new style “H” top post mechan- 
ism. The B. & O. type of sheet steel spectacle will be used in 
this installation. Switch indicators will be provided ai 
switches. The signals will be “normal clear’ with auxiliary 
wire circuit. 
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Supply Trade News. 


Henry Clay Lowe, president of the Lowe Brothers Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio, died on July 4th at Dayton. Mr. Lowe was 61 years 
old and had been associated with his brother, Houston Lowe, in 
this business since 1872. 

The Abell Equipment Manufacturing Co., Chicago Heights, 
Ill., has been incorporated with $35,000 capital stock to build 
cars and do a general manufacturing business. The incorpora- 
tors are Oliver J. Abell, Elijah M. Sweet, and Frank M. Sweet. 

The new Central of New Jersey cars, the order for which 
was noted in the Railroad Age Gazette of July 2, will have 
Andrews side frames, cast-steel truck bolsters and Simplex 
couplers and springs, made by the American Steel Foundries 
Co., Chicago. 

The general offices of the Ralston Steel Car Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, have been moved from the new First National Bank 
building to the. new office building at the shops in East Colum- 
bus. A downtown office will be maintained in the Bank 
building as a sales agency. 

George L. McCabe, who, for the past ten years, has been 
in the railway and mining sales departments of the Garlock 
Packing Co., Palmyra, N. Y., and of the Anchor Packing Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., has assumed similar duties with the New 
York Belting & Packing Co., Ltd., New York. 


The contract for the addition to the plant of the Davenport 
Locomotive Works, Davenport, Iowa, which was mentioned in 
the Railroad Age Gazette of February 19, 1909, has been let 
to the McClintic-Marshall Construction Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
About 500 tons of structural steel will be required. 

The Railroad Automatic Track Inspector Co., Tacoma, Wash., 
has just shipped four automatic track inspectors to China and 
expects to fill immediately an order for two machines for rail- 
ways in the United States. Important improvements have 
been made in the machine recently, although those now in 
use have proved satisfactory. 

H. B. Marshall, who for many years has been connected with 
the Chicago sales office of the Electric Storage Battery Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been appointed contract agent, in charge 
of the company’s office in the Wainwright building, St. Louis, 
Mo. Taliaferro Milton, formerly contract agent at the St. 
Louis office, has been appointed engineer of the Chicago sales 
cffice of the company. 

The National Railway Devices Co., Chicago, reports much 
interest on the part of railways in the Schroyer uncoupling 
apparatus, which is already a standard on one of the large 
western trunk lines and is being appiied largely by other roads. 
To show its confidence in the efficiency of this device, the com- 
pany will furnish the use of one gratis to any railway officer 
who desires to test it in service. 

John Herbert Evans, who at the time of his death, July 2, 
was railway sales agent for the Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was born in Aylesbury, Buckinghamshire, Eng- 
land, in 1857. He came to America in 1883, settled in Kansas 
and was employed in the storekeeper’s office of the Santa Fe. 
After serving on two other roads he left railway work, and 
since 1888 had been sales agent with the Union Steel Co., the 
Griffin Wheel Co., Chicago, and the Sherwin-Williams Co. 


Daniel E. Manson has resigned as manager of the Boston 
office of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to engage in engineering work with a corporation of 
which he will be vice-president and manager. Mr, Manson had 
been with the Westinghouse company for 12 years, for several 
of which he was at the head of the Boston office. George E. 
Bates, of the Boston office, succeeds Mr. Manson as head of 
the Westinghouse sales force for the New England district. 

The Ralston Car Works, Ralston, Neb., the incorporation 
of which was reported in the Railroad Age Gazette of Feb- 
ruary 26, has elected the following officers and board of di- 
rectors: President and general manager, C. A. Ralston; vice- 
president, M. S. Dean; secretary, Howard Baldrige; treasurer, 
L. Howard; directors, Howard Baldrige, M. S. Dean, Wm. 
Hassman, L. Howard, G. T. Ross, J. E. Simons and C. A. 
Ralston. About $80,000 is to be spent on a plant at Ralston, 
which will be equipped to do general car repairing. 
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The Forsyth Steel Tie Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has bought from 
the Pittsburgh Pole & Forge Co., Pittsburgh, its entire busi- 
ness, including the works at Verona, Pa. The new owners 
will make, on a larger scale, the same line of forgings and 
railway specialties heretofore made by the old company, and 
will also make the Forsyth steel cross tie, brake-shoe key, tie 
plate, follower plate, brake lever and other devices for which 
it owns patents. B. D. Foster, Parker Biggert and T. D. Dall- 
meyer, heretofore with the Pittsburgh Pole & Forge Co., will 
be with the new company. 


The Isthmian Canal Commission asks bids up to Juiy 26 on 
two locomotive coaling cranes and one 75-h. p. motor car. (Cir- 
cular No. 521.) Bids are asked up to July 23 on anti-corrosive 
and anti-fouling compositions, paint and ties. (Circular No. 
522). Bids are asked up to August 2 on cast-iron car wheels, 
axles, rivets, bolts, steel cable, pipe, valves, and other fittings, 
tool grinders, carborundum wheels, drills and creosoted and 
uncreosoted piles. (Circular No. 523.) Bids are asked up to 
July 19 on boiler compounds and collapsible steel forms for 
culverts. (Circular No. 523-A.) 


Earl G. F. Smith has resigned as secretary of the Railway 
Supply Manufacturers’ Association, effective August 1. The 
executive committee of the association has a number of ap- 
plications for the position under consideration, but no de- 
cision has yet been reached. Communications on the subject 
of a successor to Mr. Smith may be addressed to any mem- 
ber of the committee in charge of selecting a new secretary, 
which committee consists of the following members of the 
executive committee: E. M. Grove (president), McConway & 
Torley Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; L. R. Phillips (vice-president), 
National Tube Co., Chicago, and W. H. Miner, W. H. Miner 
Co., Chicago. 


B. V. H. Johnson, who for the past two years has represented 
the Scullin-Gallagher Iron & Steel Co. St, Louis, Mo., at the 
home office, has resigned to accept a vice-presidency of the 
Commonwealth Steel Co., St. Louis, on August 1. Mr. John- 
son is a graduate of the Manual Training School of St. Louis, 
and a native of that city. He was for several years with the 
Pullman Company and afterwards with the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford. In 1898 he became assistant to Clarence 
H. Howard, then secretary and western manager of the Safety 
Car Heating & Lighting Co., New York. He remained with 
this company until he went to the Scullin-Gallagher com- 
pany. Clarence H. Howard, president of the Commonwealth 
Steel Company, George K. Hoblitzelle, vice-president and 
treasurer, Harry M. Pflager, also a vice-president, and Mr. 
Johnson were all schoolmates at the Manual Training School. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 








Machinery for Handling Earth and Stone.—The Western 
Wheeled Scraper Co., Aurora, Ill., has issued a catalogue of 
120 pages on the machinery made by the company. It is well 
illustrated, many of the machines being shown in actual use. 


Ventilated and Heated Refrigerator Car—A pamphlet is- 
sued by the Moore Patent Car Co., 334 Endicott building, St. 
Paul, Minn., gives the results of a series of trips made during 
the past year to demonstrate the merits of a patent ventilated 
refrigerator car which may be heated in cold weather. The 
car is Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha vegetable car 
No. 8,530, and has been tested in long and short trips on 
several roads with different perishable cargoes. 


United States Metallic Packing. 








The improved metallic packing, made by the United States Metallic 
Packing Co., Philadelphia, Pa., for locomotive piston rods and valve 
stems using the King patent ring, was described in the Railroad Age 
Gazette of June 18, page 1362, and of July 9, page 70. The latter 
article was illustrated by a drawing in which the preventer was 
turned the wrong way. In this packing, the rings are so constructed 
that when they are placed on the rod the rings are interlocking. 
This feature is particularly important to roundhouse men, as it pre 
vents the rings from falling off the rod and dropping down into the 
pit. The only parts requiring renewals are the babbitt metal ring: 
and perhaps the brass half pieces let into the steel sliding plate, a: 
shown in the illustration in the first article. There is only on: 


ground joint to be kept in order, and since this is steel against 
cast iron gland, the wear should be almost negligible. 

















Jury 16, 1909. 
The Hall Top Post Semaphore. 


The Hall Signal Co., New York, has brought out an electric semaphore 
signal with the mechanism in the top of the post, and it is of such 
neat and compact design that one scarcely notices that the mechanism 
is there. The makers designate this new signal as style H, and its 
appearance is shown in the accompanying engravings. These engrav- 
ings do not show the bracket for the lamp which is necessary in night sig- 
nal, but the position of the lamp is sufficiently indicated by the position 
of the spectacles in the casting. The mechanism is readily adapted 
to any form of spectacle and to the movement of the arm in either 
the upper or the lower quadrant; but the signal here shown is three 
position, upper quadrant. The mechanism will start the arm upward 
from uny intermediate position, and the apparatus employed for hold- 
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Arm in Stop Position. 


ing the arm in the caution or the clear position consists of a cylinder 
filled with oil. The makers have given us the following details re- 
garding this semaphore equipment : e 

The weight of the entire mechanism is less than 100 lbs., and the 
weight of the mechanism without the motor is less than 70 lbs. The 
dimensions of the assembled mechanism are 255% in. high, 8% in. 
wide and 10% in, deep. ‘The dimensions of the case for the mechanism 
are 35 in. high, 101% in. wide, and 13 in. deep. 

A 10-volt battery will move the blade and spectacle through an 
are of 90 deg. in 8 seconds. A 6-volt battery will move it through the 
same are in 12 seconds. As the signal picks up at any angle or 
position of the blade, a movement through a smaller are is accomplished 
in proportionately less time. 

Accessibility of parts is all that could be desired. The entire 
mechanism may be removed from the case by taking out two cap 
screws without disturbing the spectacle or blade, since the blade shaft 
is made in two parts interlocked, one supporting the blade and one 
fastened to the clutch magnet; without disturbing the mechanism in 
the case, the cylinder and oil reservoir may be removed by taking 
out two cap screws; and the circuit controller, the slot magnets and 
the motor may be removed with equal ease. 
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The operating mechanism is composed of the motor and its gears, a 
clutch magnet of the disk type with its armature, and the circuit 
controller. 

The clutch magnet a is keyed to the semaphore shaft by key 
b and the armature c is held in position by pins d in the 
clutch magnet, so that the armature revolves with the magnet, but is 
free to move laterally. A Norway iron clutch ring e is fitted into 
large gear f and is placed between the clutch magnet and its armature. 
This clutch ring revolves with the gear independent of the clutch 
magnet and armature, and, like the clutch armature, is allowed a 
slight lateral motion. When the power is applied to the motor, the 
large gear f, which is connected to the motor pinion by a chain of 
gears, revolves and carries with it the clutch ring. The circuit 
through the clutch magnet is in multiple with the motor circuit, and 
is closed when the motor circuit is completed. Since the clutch ring 
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Arm in Clear Position. 


is between the clutch magnet and its armature, it is clasped rigidly 
between them by the force of attraction, and the clutch magnet and 
semaphore shaft to which it is attached are forced to revolve with 
the clutch ring and large gear, thus clearing the signal. When the 
blade reaches the 45-deg. position, the circuit for the motor and 
clutch igs opened through the circuit controller operated by the clutch 
magnet, and the blade is free to come to rest or return to the stop 
position. If the contact on the distant relay is closed, however, the 
circuit for the motor and clutch is again completed by a multiple 
circuit, and the blade is moved to the vertical or clear position, when 
this circuit is again opened by another contact on the circuit con- 
troller. 

The blade is held in its position of rest by the holding mechanism 
in the following manner: The piston g connected to the clutch 
magnet by rod h moves in cylinder j. The cylinder is con- 
nected to the oil reservoir k by port 1, this port being controlled by 
valves m and n. Valve m is connected to the armature of the holding 
magnets by stem r, and when these magnets are energized the valve 
m igs closed. Valve n is automatic in action; with valve m closed, 
and with a weight on the piston tending to force the liquid from the 
cylinder to the reservoir. valve n is closed by the pressure of liquid 
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against it, and both passages from the cylinder to the reservoir are 
closed. When whe piston is carried vertically by the movement of the 
clutch magnet, the liquid in the reservoir is drawn into the cylinder 
by suction through valve n. When the signal blade comes to rest in 
its position of “caution” or “clear,” if the holding magnets are 
energized and valve m accordingly closed, the weight of the signal 
on the piston tends to force the oil back into the reservoir, but in 
doing so automatically closes valve n and the piston is held in its 
position of rest. A further movement of the piston repeats this opera- 
tion. The signal is accordingly held clear by the oil in the cylinder. 
When the holding magnet is de-energized by the opening of the cir- 
cuit, valve m is opened, and the opening of this valve provides a free 
passage for the oil from the cylinder to the reservoir. The size of 
the opening of valve m is adjusted so that the return flow of oil is 
regulated in such a manner as to permit the blade to return to its 
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Mechanism Complete. 


normal position with sufficient retardation to prevent jarring 
mechanism. The movement is made at constant speed, which may 
be regulated within limits, but it is impossible to completely close 
the valve with these adjustments either by intent or accident. 

Every possible precaution has been taken to guard against improper 
indications. Although it was considered highly improbable that residual 
magnetism in the clutch magnet could hold the signal clear with the 
circuit open, for the reason that practically the entire effective weight 
of the spectacle and blade tends to release the magnet, yet in addi- 
tion to special care in annealing and testing the iron used for the 
magnet and armature, the additional precaution is taken of breaking 
the magnetic circuit in the clutch by the insertion of non-magnetic 
material as shown in one of the drawings. 

No brake is provided on the motor as none is required, and the 
brushes are made of solid aluminum instead of copper leaf, which not 
only allows the motor to run backward without injury to the brushes, 
but provides a brush proved by test to be more enduring and less 
liable to cut the commutator than the brushes ordinarily used on sig- 
nal motors. The composition parts, usually made of brass or bronze, 
are made of the best obtainable non-magnetic metal, that is tougher 
and stronger than the best grades of bronze, possesses the in- 
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gredients of a good bearing metal, 

of brass or bronze. The armature and clutch magnet are ground and 

polished; all the roller bearings are hardened and ground, and all 
parts made interchangeable. 

This signal is perfectly adapted to use with pole changing devices 

in the controlling circuits. The signal picks up at any angle, hence 

. ho slow releasing magnets are necessary, since the signal will start 

to clear as soon as the circuit which was broken by the operation of 

the pole changer is again completed. When, by the operation of the 

pole changer, the holding magnet opens for a fraction of a second, 


and is about one-third the weight 
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Oil Cylinder and Reservoir. 
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the signal will drop only during the time the armature igs away from 
the cores, and as the motor circuit controller will close in this posi- 
tion of the blade, the signal will immediately again assume the clear 
position. This action of the signal is so rapid as to be hardly dis- 
cernible from an approaching train. 

The oil cylinder being a new design exhaustive tests were made of 
it. An oil piston has many advantages over an air gash pot. The 
fear of the oil congealing in very cold latitudes is groundless when 
the proper oil is used. The oi] used with this signal withstands a 
temperature of 40 deg. below zero without becoming yiscous. As the 
oil in the cylinder and reservoir is non-volatile and cannot escape, there 
is every reason to expect that the one supply of oil will last for a 
long period of time without renewal. But the reservoir may be 
readily refilled without interference with the operation of the signal. 








